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A TRUE MAN. 



BY 



M. C. STIRLING. 



" Trustie to the end." 

*' Man cannot make, but may ennoble fate, 
By nobly bearing it. So let us trust 
Not to ourselves, but God, and calmly wait 
Love's orient, out of darkness and of dust." 

Owen Mebedhh. 
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A TRUE MAN. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

*' There's a sort of wrong that can never be made 
up for." 

Geobge Eliot. 

A LICE, in her simple unconsciousness of 
-^^ her influence on these other lives, was 
more nearly happy during these few weeks 
than she had been since her marriage. It 
is true she could neither forget her father^ 
in-law's letter, nor ignore the unlikeness of 
her husband's mind ; but, in her anxiety to 
forge some chain that should bind his 
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affections, slie reckoned up eagerly every 
little kindness that might form one of its 
links. 

And Ainsworth wished to appear kind. 
He had coquetted willingly with folly, but 
he shrank from the cold looks of his imme- 
diate circle, and would fain have rectified 
his mistake if it could be done on suffi- 
ciently easy terms. 

At first he contented himself with spend- 
ing an hour or so by his wife's sofa, and 
consulting her wishes on trivial matters. 
For this somewhat monotonous duty he 
consoled himself by the visits that Har- 
court had detected. 

After the party at Ealmaley, this pleas- 
ure was over. His familiar knock was 
met at Mrs. Brabazon's door by an unfail- 
ing " not at home/' and when he saw her 
in society, he perceived at once a change in 
her manner, not so great as to attract 
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general attention, but distinct enough to 
him. With consummate skill she avoided 
explanations or reproaches, and he, chafing 
and indignant, ended, as Maud expected, 
by turning to his wife for consolation. 

"You're a good child, Alice/' said he 
one night, after a long silence, during 
which he watched her deft fingers at their 
work, and thought how haughtily Maud 
had rebuffed him that afternoon. 

"Am I?" said she, raising her pretty 
head, and wondering why he gazed at her 
so earnestly. • 

" Yes, you're always the same to a fel- 
low, which is more than can be said of 
most of your sex." 

Such a phrase as this was music to 
Alice's ear, and she built on it more than 
she would have done had she known the 
thought that underlaid it. She began to 
hope that her strongest wish might be f ul- 
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filled, and that they two might pass their 
lives together with a fair semblance of 
peace, if not love. 

As if this period were to be folded like 
an idyll between tragic pages, she was 
summoned to the Red Hall ere her husband 
had wearied of his new domesticity, or 
sought for any fresh amusement. 

The Squire, unwilling to acknowledge 
that he could no longer face wind and 
weather, had gone about his usual avoca- 
tions during the bitter gales of an incle- 
ment February. Cold and a low fever had 
so reduced him that, about the middle of 
March, Mrs. Ramsay telegraphed to her 
niece to come home at once. 

She received the message at breakfast, 
and Ainsworth delayed going to the bar- 
racks for a few minutes to talk it over. 
He was surprised to see how quietly she 
spoke of all the arrangements which would 
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enable her to leave by the afternoon boat. 
He knew only the surface ripples of his 
-wife's character, and probably even Mrs. 
Bedmayne had seen deeper than he into 
the still waters below. 

The Squire lived for nearly a fortnight 
after his daughter's arrival. He passed 
away peacefully, his hand in hers, and his 
last words were that he was going to tell 
his own Alice that their child was worthy 
of her mother. 

There could only be tender sorrow over 
the close of a life so full of the dignity oE 
duty done, and Alice, as she laid the pure 
snowdrops on her father's breast, thought 
they symbolled fittingly the brighter spring 
to which he had gone. 

When the long funeral procession had 
wound darkly down the glen, and the 
mourners had dispersed, the will was read, 
and then, with that abrupt contrast which 
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is SO painful in the midst of grief, Mrs. 
Ramsay and Alice had to discuss the 
future. 

The latter's health, impaired by anxiety 
and watching, made it desirable for her to 
remain awhile in England, and Walter 
Percy proposed that the two ladies should 
continue to reside in the old home. 

The young hussar was much changed 
and improved, and took his cousin into his 
confidence, treating her as though she had 
been his senior by many years. His own 
mother had married again, and Walter was 
by no means inclined to allow his step- 
father to live at the Hall. He therefore 
wished Mrs. Ramsay to keep the house in 
order for him for at least a year, so that 
he could spend his leave there, and hoped 
she would make it a real home both for 
herself and him. To Alice's private ear 
he confessed that he wanted to be able to 
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run over there whenever he could get 
away from his regiment, because of its 
vicinity to Hazelshaugh. 

" The fact is, Alice, of course I shall 
want to settle some day, and I don't think 
I could find a nicer wife than Ethel 
Philips. It's a good thing for a Percy to 
many into one of the families near at 
hand, and Ethel admires this place awfully. 
She will have some money, I suppose, for 
her father's well off. Not that it mat- 
ters," he added, laughing ; " I should 
choose Ethel, no matter where she came 
from, or whether she had a penny." 

" And do you suppose she is of the same 
way of thinking ?" asked his cousin. 

" It's hardly fair to ask that, Alice — at 
least, I've no right to say much about it. 
But I think she is always glad to see me, 
and she's as true as steel." 

'' I am very glad, dear," replied Alice,, 
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stroking the boy's brown curly hair. '* She 
is a very dear girl, and I hope your ro- 
mance may run smoothly." 

*' Thank you," said he, looking up at her; 
and struck by the sadness of her expres- 
sion, he added — "I wish you'd write to 
me, Alice dear ; I'm not such a conceited 
blockhead as I was, and I'd like to know 
always how you are getting on." 

*' So I will, Walter ; friends are too pre- 
cious to be neglected, and the old Hall is a 
fresh tie between us. I shaH want to hear 
when you change anything." 

'* It ought to have been yours, Alice, 
that's the truth. But though I can't alter 
the entail, I can try to carry out your 
father's schemes for the place. I'm glad 
he talked so much to me about them. I 
shall take to country life, too, after Tve 
done a year or two of foreign service.' ' 

Walter's proposal was gladly accepted 
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by Mrs. Ramsay. It would have been a 
terrible blow to her had she been forced to 
leave the home where so many happy years 
had slipped away. Her brother's death 
seemed to have aged her in a few days, 
and she was so nervously afraid of being 
left alone that she begged Ains worth to let 
his wife remain at the Hall till after her 
confinement, instead of returning to Dublin 
in a few weeks, as she had planned. 

To this he assented, and in truth was 
not sorry to return to his bachelor 
quarters. 

The unavoidable sameness of home-life 
oppressed him, while the monotony of the 
Mess did not offend him as it offended 
Harcourt. 

The one man lived essentially in the 
present; if the passing moment pleased 
him, its relations to his whole life mattered 
nothing. The other lived his life as a 
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whole, and would fain have wrung some 
tangible good out of each fleeting minute. 

To Alice's great relief, Mrs. Ramsay 
never sought to penetrate the details of 
her married life. Her mind dwelt chiefly 
on the incidents of her own and her 
brother's childhood, and as she saw that 
Alice appeared contented, she asked no- 
thing, fearing, with the sad wisdom of 
age, that to ask would be to court disap- 
pointment. 

Quietly and dreamily the summer 
months passed by for the two women. 
The only visitor they received at the Hall 
was Ethel Philips, and it was soon apparent 
to Alice that Walter's affection would be 
fully returned. 

Ethel was never weary of coming, and 
often rode over on a sturdy Scotch pony, 
and spent hours with her friends. 

Many a volume was perused under the 
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trees in these long summer days, Alice's 
voice rising musically as she read aloud, 
while Ethel lay among the ferns, and Mrs, 
Bamsay knitted or dozed in a sheltered 
corner. 

It seemed to the reader that her own 
experience was like a lamp shining on the 
pages. In that new light she understood 
the struggles of troubled souls as she had 
never done before, and learnt from their 
stories lessons that had escaped her un- 
taught eyes. 

With painful fellow-feeling she studied 
"Andrea del Sarto," his loyal heart crying 
out at times, but oftener aching silently 
for want of the love and sympathy to gain 
which he sold himself in vain. 

How pitiful the unfulfilled wish to sit 

" Here by the window with your hand in mine, 
Both of one mind, as married people use 
Quietly, quietly the evening through." 
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How terrible the repellent coldness of 
Lucrezia's frivolous heart! and yet Alice 
dimly felt that, because of that frivolity, 
Lucrezia's was by far the most miserable 
case. 

Such disappointment as Andrea's she 
still hoped would not fall to her lot, for 
in her tender dreams it seemed as though 
a child's '* waxen touches " must soften all 
asperities, and link father and mother in 
more perfect bonds. How could it be 
otherwise when they should stand toge- 
ther, looking at the delicate life that be- 
longed to both ? 

When, therefore, one balmy morning, 
her little daughter was laid on her arm, 
after the first moments of intense delight 
were over, Alice drew the tiny creature 
closer, and fell into the deep sleep of per- 
fect contentment. It was in September 
that the child was born, and when it was 
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about three weeks old a shj, formal note 
came from Mr. Aiuswortli, to the effect 
that if it were in no way inconvenient to 
Mrs. Eamsay, he would like to come and 
see his granddaughter. 

It was curious to observe him when he 
sat by the cradle, where the small treasure 
lay serenely staring at the pink and white 
frills over her head. Leaning his broad 
hands on his knees, he stooped to watch 
the little, aimless fingers with a pleasure 
he had never felt in his own son's baby- 
hood, and more than once he wiped his 
spectacles hastily, as though some unwont- 
ed moisture had dimmed the glasses. 

To Alice he was wonderfully kind, try- 
ing to step quietly, and finding gentler 
tones in his rough voice when he spoke to 
her. 

''You have done me good, child," he 
said, as he bade her good-bye; and her 
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pleasure deepened when she reflected that 
the tiny peace-messenger that could so 
soften this rugged nature must have a still 
holier power over him who was husband 
and father. 

The October leave season saw Ains- 
worth, Harcourt, and Walter at the Hall. 
Harcourt had assented eagerly when asked 
to be one of the sponsors, and as Ethel 
was to be another, Walter was deeply in- 
terested in the christening, and regretted 
that there could be no festivities to cele- 
brate it. 

It was a supreme moment for Alice 
when she led her husband to the room, 
from which the nurse had been banished, 
in order that she alone might show him 
their child. Her pretty tenderness touched 
even him, and he kissed her, and said 
kindly, " Well, let us see this wonderful 
T^aby ;" but, while she lifted the little crea- 
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ture gently out of its cradle, his gaze was 
on her only. 

She held it up to him, a world of affec- 
tion trembling through her eyes and parted 
lips. He glanced at it an instant with a 
sort of curiosity, and remarked indif- 
ferently — 

" Hm ! I suppose it's like the rest of its 
kind. I never saw such a young specimen 
before. They're ugly little monsters to 
begin with." 

The eyes widened, and shone something 
less brightly, as Alice said — 

''Won't you take her in your arms, 
Robert ?" 

*'Good heavens ! I should drop it ! I 
hope you never expect me to do that." 

" You will kiss her then, at least ?" 

A distinct expression of disgust crossed 
Ainsworth's face. 

*' Not for the world ! Babies are always 

VOL. in. c 
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in a slobbering state that isn't inviting. 
But m kiss you, if you like. Why, what's 
the matter, Alice ? You're not strong yet. 
Here, sit down." 

He guided her to a chair, and she gasped 
out — 

'' Call the nurse, and go away." 

" Dear me ! she's been so over-excited 
about your coming, sir. Poor thing ! You 
go away, sir, and let me see to her," ex- 
claimed the nurse, as she caught up the 
child, and hastily opened the window. 

" It's only my heart beating," whispered 
Alice, when Ainsworth had been persuaded 
to leave the room, and then she lay down, 
and did not speak for some time. 

When she roused herself, her first words 
were, ''Nurse, bring me my child!" and 
over the sleeping face she shed the bitterest 
tears she had ever known. 

She fancied that her manner was im- 
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changed when she resumed her place in the 
drawing-room, but Harcourt detected a 
difference. He had seen her go upstairs 
on her joyous errand, and the remarks that 
Ainsworth made when he came down again 
gave him a tolerably correct idea of what 
had taken place. 

His suspicions were confirmed after the 
christening, when the young mother was 
smilingly receiving the good wishes of the 
party, with the child in her arms. Ethel 
stooped and kissed the baby, and Ains- 
worth immediately exclaimed, 

"How in the world can you do that, 
Miss Philips ? I'd as soon kiss a frog— 
the creature squirms so abominably.'' 

The girl made a laughing reply, but 
Harcourt saw the mother's eyes flash. 
Taking a pure white rosebud from a vase 
near him, he turned to her. 

" May I put a flower into the little lady's 

c2 
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hand? It looks appropriate, and I have 
carefully picked off the thorns/' 

" I'm afraid she won't hold it long," re- 
pHed Alice, brightening visibly. 

"Never mind, it looks pretty for the 
moment/' said he, placing the bud between 
the dimpled fists ; then, suddenly, he kiss- 
ed one of them, and said, in a low voice, 
*' God bless you, little Cecil, you are to be 
called by your second name, I know. I 
shall expect to be kept well up in my god- 
child's history, Mrs. Ainsworth." 

Alice's face was radiant as she looked at 
him. 

**I will try not to bore you with too 
much of it, and you may be sure her god- 
father will be a household word to her." 

Autumn and winter passed with hideous 
rapidity, for the precious days are short 
indeed to those for whom exile is drawing 
near. 
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In January the — th were to sail for 
India, and each parting appeared to Alice 
to tear a piece out of her life. 

Walter, Ethel, her poor old aunt, her 
father's grave, her beloved glen, had each 
to be looked on for the last time, and she 
was often sorely tempted to give way to 
her fears, and refuse to accompany her 
husband. 

He seemed able to be so happy without 
her that, as far as he was concerned, she 
might remain at home, and spare her child 
the perilous change of climate. On the 
other hand, her obvious duty was to go 
with him, and she tried to comfort herself 
with the thought that she would always 
have her baby to love. 

When she paid her farewell visit to the 
Beeches, Mr. Ainsworth gave her an enve- 
lope which he desired her to keep herself. 
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unopened, till some day when she might 
be greatly in need of money. 

"If either you or your child were ill, 
my dear, and you wanted to come home in 
a hurry, then open it." 

He did not tell her what sum he had 
enclosed, but the knowledge that she was 
to some extent independent, raised her 
courage. 

The last few weeks were occupied with 
the preparation of her outfit. Every friend 
gave her advice, and each one had a fresh 
scheme for her. One lady, who knew 
India well, advised her to take only clothes 
for the journey; another, who said she 
knew it better, insisted that she must take 
every necessary for furnishing a house. 

Utterly bewildered, she appealed to Mrs. 
Eedmayne, who pointed out the golden 
mean, and assisted her in choosing all that 
was needful. She helped her also to 
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engage a soldier's wife as nurse, and, in 
fact^ aided her in the thousand ways in 
which one woman, who has been tried, can 
help another who is comparatively new to 
the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*^ Be thou thine own home, and in thine ownself dwell, 
Inn anywhere ; 

And seeing the snail, which everjrwhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own home still, still is at home, 
Follow, for he is easy-paced^ this snail ; 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy gaol.*' 

Donne. 

fXlHE day of departure came at last, and 
•*- Ireland, that had appeared to many a 
strange and foreign country, became 
"home," when contrasted with their new 
destination. 

So thought Alice as she stood on the 
deck of the huge troopship, and watched 
the final preparations. The steep shore of 
Queenstown was at least British soil, and 
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there was the music of familiarity in even 
the brogue. 

Her heart was very full, and the tears 
had nearly forced their way, when a cheery 
shout from a boat caught her ear, and in 
another moment a light figure sprang up 
the gangway, and Walter was by her side. 

" Couldn't get here sooner, Alice, but I 
never meant to let you go without a soul 
to see you off. I wish I were coming too I 
By Jove ! what a jolly ship !" 

The bright face and voice were hke a 
tonic, and, thanks to her cousin's presence, 
Alice kept a brave smile on her lips, even 
when the engines began to throb, and he 
had to leave her standing alone at the 
side of the vessel. She never forgot the 
scene, new as it was to her — the crowded 
decks, where none betrayed grief save one 
poor woman, who cried piteously ; the 
shore lined with spectators, the sun-lit 
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water, and Walter waving his cap from 
the rowing-boat. 

There came an instant, too, the remem- 
brance of which always thrflled her, when 
the band struck up *' Home, sweet home," 
and soldiers and spectators joined in a sud- 
den parting cheer. To her, realising what 
undercurrent feelings must surely be hid- 
den beneath these rugged faces, the whole 
farewell was pathetic and striking, yet to 
her companions it was a common-place to 
which they were accustomed, a scene 
hardly worth observing. Which gets 
nearest to the truth ? Is the sympathetic 
nature, vibrating to every touch, in reality 
trembling at imaginary pathos ? Does the 
matter-of-fact individual, to whom the 
primrose is but the primrose, and good- 
bye is but a civil phrase, get the best of it 
in this unequal world ? Perhaps it is so, 
but one imagines there will be compensa- 
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tion somewhere for those to whom joy and 
pain are always intense. The greater the 
capacity, too, the rarer is the joy, and the 
pain predominates sadly. Surely there 
must be a different future in store for a 
Beethoven and a Justice Shallow. 

Mrs. Ainsworth and Mrs. Eedmayne 
elected to be in the nursery cabin on ac- 
count of their children, and during the 
month the voyage lasted they were drawn 
very close together. They and their nurses 
filled about half the cabin ; the other berths 
were occupied by servants, and by children 
whose mothers were in the principal ladies' 
cabin close by. 

Fortunately, Alice proved a tolerable 
sailor, and Mrs. Eedmayne had the happy 
knack of accommodating herself to all cir- 
cumstances, even to life on board ship. 
They kept the deck on many afternoons, 
when the cabins were in truth like Bedlam 
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— when spoilt children squalled, mothers 
fussed, and nurses, with the peculiar ob- 
stinacy of soldiers' wives, seized every 
opportunity of closing all the ports. Alice 
as yet knew little of this class, and was 
embarrassed as well as surprised when she 
found that the ship's police had to visit 
the nursery at stated hours during the 
night, in order to ensure the admission of 
fresh air. 

That inevitable night was indeed a 
time of trial, and Alice was not the only 
passenger who thought life in the poorest 
cottage would be Elysium when compared 
with existence at sea. It was some days 
before she lost the feeling of strangeness 
and unreality that at first took possession 
of her. She scarcely recognised herself 
when she took her allotted place at one of 
the long dinner-tables, ablaze with scarlet 
mess uniforms. On one side of her Ains- 
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worth was talking to the officer next him, 
and paid no heed to her ; but fortunately 
on the other was Mr. Barron, whose well- 
intentioned common-places helped her to 
recover, as it were, her individuality. 

But the novelty of that dinner-table was 
less trying than its monotony as the voyage 
continued. When places at meals for 
about a hundred people are allotted by 
the arbitrary will of one individual, the 
probabilities are that only a very small 
nunority are satisfied with the neighbours 
selected for them. The majority soon 
wear every available topic threadbare, and 
there ensues an oppressive silence, broken 
by spasmodic and ghastly attempts at 
cheerfulness. Every night four people 
have the benefit of variety, where chairs 
are left empty by the officer on duty, and 
officer of the watch. Sometimes an ex- 
change of seats is quietly effected, but the 
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captain of the Burmah ruled with a rod of 
iron, and no one ventured on such a freak 
at the table where he presided. 

One night a young subaltern, anxious to 
be near kindred spirits, persuaded one of 
the doctors to change seats with him, but 
he forgot to carry with him to his fresh 
place, his table-napkin and a bottle of Sau- 
terne from the swing-tray overhead. 
Being a noisy and impatient youth, the 
missing articles were somewhat loudly de- 
manded, a steward was slow to find them, 
heads were turned to look, and the roving 
eye of the captain noted what was going 
on. Inquiries were made, and thereafter no 
one attempted to move in search of fresh 
conversation. 

Very surprising to the minds of lands- 
men as well as ladies was the weekly in- 
spection of the cabins. 

*' Why are we having smart table-covers 
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in the saloon to-day ?" asked Alice of Mrs. 
Redmayne as they came down after the 
short morning prayer on deck. 

" It's the day for inspecting the ship, 
Dick says, and our cabins must be in per- 
fect order." 

*' But they don't go in there, do they ?" 
said Alice, in extreme astonishment. 

*' Oh, yes ; and the captain is very par- 
ticular. Dick says it's a most needful 
arrangement ; but it sounds odd." 

*' And it looks comical. See, there's a 
regular procession forming, and the faces 
are as stern as though the fate of the ves- 
sel hung on the next five minutes." 

As she spoke. Captain Rule, the first 
lieutenant, the chief doctor, the Colonel of 
the — th, and the ofl&cers on duty, with one 
or two others, who took this opportunity of 
seeing their floating home, started on their 
tour, wearing a most judicial air. 
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They marched into every cabin in turn, 
and then proceeded over the rest of the 
ship. It was easy to see, from the gloom 
on the Captain's brow when the inspection 
was over, that all was not as it should be. 
In due time the ladies were informed that 
their cloaks must be removed from the 
hooks on their door, and Ensign Stumps 
was severely reprimanded for leaving his 
portmanteau on his berth, when he hurried 
up to breakfast. 

*' What is the use of hooks, if we majm't 
use them ? It is really putting temptation 
in one's way ! " said Alice to the first- 
lieutenant, a cheery, chatty sailor, of a 
different type from the Captain. 

** Use them, of course, Mrs. Ainsworth," 
he replied. " They're yours all the rest 
of the week, only put the cloaks away on 
inspection morning." 
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** Oh ! is that the sort of obedience re- 
quired ?" 

" It's all that can be expected. The 
Captain's a martinet, you know, and we 
can't help ourselves. I have a brother on 
board another trooper, the Bengal, and it's 
a very different affair there." 

''How so? Don't they have inspec- 
tions ?" 

" Oh ! dear, yes ; and I think you must 
acknowledge that your attendants need 
discipline ; but in the Bengal they manage 
more pleasantly, so the passengers try to 
please the Captain. One can't get man- 
of-war discipline in a ship like this." 

The redoubtable Bay had behaved some- 
what unkindly to the travellers, and it was 
with great delight that they hailed the 
bright sunshine and blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. It was pleasantly warm 
on deck, and the ladies grouped themselves 
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in the only spot where their easy-chairs 
were allowed, and gazed admiringly at the 
coast. A few ripples crested the water 
here and there, and a flock of gulls swept 
in low flights about the stern, dipping oc- 
casionally when a shred of anything eat- 
able floated past. Lazy contentment was 
yisible on every face on board, and books 
were in great request. Suddenly a bell 
clanged harshly and rapidly on the air, 
followed by a loud bugle. 

In an instant every man sprang up, 
cigars and books were chucked away, and 
each hurried off in obedience to the sum- 
mons, while an exclamation of '* Fire- 
quarters !" struck terror to Alice's heart. 

" Oh ! where is my baby ? " she ex- 
claimed ; but, even as she spoke, the first 
lieutenant dashed past, and called out, 

^' It's only a parade, ladies ; don't be 
frightened." 
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As if by magic, armed sentries sprang 
up beside the boats, and sailors ran for- 
ward with hose, while the paymaster 
hastened up, saying sharply, 

** Ladies and children to the saloon ! I 
suppose no one has read the orders, 
though they're hung up on purpose." 

Away went the bewildered ladies into 
the saloon, where every port was closed 
and darkened, and there they passed some 
uncomfortable minutes till the stewards 
re-admitted the light, and the parade was 
over. 

Harcourt, coming to search for them, 
said indignantly that they ought to have 
been warned beforehand. 

"I think so indeed," returned Mrs, 
Redmayne, who was startled at Alice's 
deathly paleness. 

"It is usually done," said he, "and 

certainly, though it is necessary to see 
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that we know our duty, there's no occasion 
to frighten you all." 

''Ah well," said Alice with a sigh, " one 
has the comfort of knowing that everyone 
is ready if there were a fire. Pray let us 
go back to the sunshine and forget the 
alarm." 

But the sunshine was less bright, and 
'* cat's-paws" were seen here and there, 
while the brilliant blue of the water was 
turning to steely grey. 

The fair Mediterranean is as changeable 
as a coquette, and ruffles as quickly as she 
smiles. In a couple of hours it was blow- 
ing a gale, and the Burmah was rolling 
heavily, while every few minutes broad 
splashes of water began to invade the 
decks. Ladies, children, and many of the 
gentlemen crowded downstairs, and as the 
skylights and ports were closed, the heat 
soon became insufferable. Some played. 
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bezique, some lay on the sofas and grum- 
bled, some hid themselves in the doleful 
darkness of their cabins. 

Saddest of all the sufferers in the lady's 
cabin was Mrs. Darcy Rich, the wife of a 
gay Lancer on board. Her toilette had 
been the source of much amusement and 
gossip, for it was performed at unexpected 
hours, and in the most retired corners. 

Feminine criticism whispered that there 
were mysteries she would fain conceal. 

"Who was she?" "Did she paint?" 
" Was all her hair false ?" '' Wasn't the 
way she flirted too dreadful ?" These and 
similar questions were eagerly debated. 

It was certain this was her second mar- 
riage, some said her third ; she was sup- 
posed to have been a shop-girl ; if so, she 
must have been in a perfumer's, for only 
well-accustomed noses could stand the 
scents that pervaded her clothes and poured 
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out their odours whenever she opened a 
trunk. 

Poor Mrs. Rich ! Her worst enemy 
might have pitied her on the afternoon o£ 
the gale. Stretched helplessly on her 
berth — a sofa berth, with no curtains to 
hide her sufEerings-a round red patch 
contrasting painfully with the green pallor 
of either cheek, her elaborate chevelure dis- 
ordered and disconnected, the spectacle of 
her woes provoked an irresistible smile on 
faces innocent of rouge. 

The children were far less miserable 
than their seniors; only one or two of 
them were sea-sick, and the rest played 
contentedly in the lower saloon. Baby 
Cecil and the little Redmaynes were hap- 
pily established there, and the mothers 
began to long for a breath of fresh air, 
even at the risk of a wetting. Holding 
on to the hand-rails, they climbed cautiously 
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up to the quarter-deck, aud were congratu- 
lated by the gentlemen who were still 
braving the weather. 

" You're quite right to come up," said 
Major Martyn; "the waves are worth 
seeing. One swept the deck across a few 
minutes ago." 

"It is grand," said Alice, looking with 
sparkling eyes at the foaming water ; and 
the old Major, pleased with her fearless- 
ness, wrapped a shawl round her, and 
placed her by the companion, where she 
was less likely to get wet, while Mrs. Bed- 
mayne held on vigorously to a rail. 

Now the captain of the Burmah had been 
ordered to economise his coal, and the 
vessel was only going seven knots. Gales 
fly fast on their course, and the waves 
curled higher and higher behind the lag- 
ging ship. Once or twice it seemed as 
though a great crest would break on to 
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the deck, but at the critical moment it slid 
away, and passed underneath. At last a 
green wall rose astern, sharp and strong 
against the sky; there was a crash, the 
stern boat was in splinters, the water 
poured roaring down the tall ventilators, 
and the gentlemen were swept along the 
deck, and thrown bruised and breathless 
against the masts and benches. 

'* Pooped, by Jove !" exclaimed Major 
Martyn, hurrying forward and assisting 
an oflScer to pick himself out of a coil of 
rope into which he had pitched head first. 
Happily, there were no serious hurts, 
though there were plenty of bruises ; but 
after this warning the vessel was sent 
along at greater speed. 

It was impossible to make Malta harbour 
in such a storm, and the Burmah had to 
remain outside for the night. Dinner was 
on the table when the process of " laying 
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to " commenced, and the Admiralty must 
in consequence have had a large account 
for broken china. 

Each roll of the vessel, broadside to the 
waves, was accompanied by the crash of 
falling dishes, that no precautions could 
secure. The tablecloth was deluged with 
liquids of various sorts, screams issued 
from a cabin where trunks were rolling 
from side to side, and the uproar was 
crowned by a general roar of laughter 
when, in spite of desperate efforts to keep 
his balance, a steward and a roast goose 
disappeared together under the table. 

Ere morning the storm had exhausted 
itself, and the Burmah was safely anchored 
in the harbour, nor did any further mis- 
haps befall her as she proceeded onward 
into the wondrous calm of the Tropics. 

For Alice the most trying time of the 
day was that between the early dinner 
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and tea. It soon grew too dark for any 
occupation on deck, yet everyone shrank 
from the steamy and odoriferous heat be- 
low, and by common consent this period 
was devoted to exercise. Husbands and 
wives — most of whom were in separate 
cabins — paced the deck arm in arm, or 
enjoyed a quiet chat, leaning over the 
side. 

The bachelors, in twos and threes, strode 
up and down, or gathered in groups in the 
narrow space where smoking was allowed. 
It was a pleasant time, and when the pale 
phosphorescence was gleaming on the sea, 
the strollers would often linger till it was 
close on the hour for putting out the lights. 

■ 

There were numerous officers and ladies 
on board besides those of the — th, but in 
all that crowd there seemed to be but one 
lonely creature, and that one was Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 
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After putting little Cecil to bed, she would 
come up and look timidly round for her 
husband, but he was invariably among the 
smokers, so she would creep away, and 
stand at the side alone, till the Redmaynes 
asked her to join them, or till some gentle- 
man came and spoke to her. 

Harcourt always saw when she made 
her appearance, and longed to go to her at 
once, but he knew the humours of such a 
company too well to make his attentions in 
any way noticeable. One night, when he 
had loitered near the companion, so as to 
meet her, he saw that she was more than 
usually troubled. 

" Where is Robert, Captain Harcourt ?"^ 
she began. 

*' Smoking. Shall I fetch him, or will 
you take a turn with me first ? • I hope 
nothing is wrong ?" 

"Not much. Cecil is not very welL 
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This life does not suit her, or me either. 
I do so long to be alone, and yet one is so 
horribly alone in this crowd." 

" I know exactly what you mean. You 
are tired to-night. "Wait while I fetch a 
shawl, and you shall sit down in a corner 
you have not tried yet." 

The corner was the little platform from 
which the gangway descends, and there 
Alice was soon made tolerably comfort- 
able. 

" Now, Mrs. Ainsworth, I'm not going 
to talk to you. I like peace as much as 
you do, so T shall stand here, and see that 
no one walks over you." 

He leant against the side, just distin- 
guishing the delicate profile against the 
water that glittered in the spaces of the 
railing behind her. How hard it was at 
times like this to refrain from any expres- 
sion of sympathy greater than she would 
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naturally have expected from him ! — how 
hard, when he knew instinctively what she 
felt, not to soothe her, as he could have 
done — ah, so easily! He heard her sigh 
the long sigh of utter weariness, and he 
grasped the rail nervously as he listened. 

Presently the sweet voice broke the 
silence. 

" How beautiful the trail of light is on 
the water to-night !" 

*' Yes. ' With wakes of fire we tore the 
dark.' There could not be a truer de- 
scription." 

"Your quotations are always apt. I 
never remember things at the right mo- 
ment." 

" But I daresay the ideas fit together in 
your mind. I know you have stores of 
quotations, like the bits of colour in a 
kaleidoscope. They only want moving 
into their places." 
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'^Ah, I had a kaleidoscope that I was 
very fond of when I was a child ; but it 
got out of order, and three ugly bits of 
black cork constantly spoilt the patterns. 
There's a good deal of black in my mental 
kaleidoscope." 

" Is there ? Can no skilled hand set the 
instrument straight ?" 

" How can I tell ? Skilled hands seem 
to be very few, as far as I see." 

He had never heard her speak in so 
bitter a tone before, and it steadied him, 
for it gave him something to do. 

''Mrs. Ains worth, I am very unskilled, 
but you know I would help you, if I could, 
to mend any sort of kaleidoscope you care 
for. Can I not do it ?" 

*' I think you are always ready to help 
anyone in trouble. I feel ashamed of 
mine ; it is so slight, and yet it is not 
slight to me," she continued, her voice 
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trembling. '* Captain Harcourt, we have 
been a fortnight on board, and only twice 
has my husband come near me at this 
hour, when all the others " 

" It is very thoughtless of him. You 
see, he has made this voyage before, and 
he falls into his old ways, and forgets there 
is anyone depending on him." 

" I daresay it is that, but he ought to 
think." 

" I know he ought. Will you forgive 
me if I make a suggestion ?" 

''Forgive you for trying to mend the 
kaleidoscope ! You need not ask such a 
question. Do you know, my aunt once 
said she would trust you if she needed a 
friend — I need one now. Tell me what to 
do. How am I to know what is most 
likely to influence a man's mind ? I could 
understand a woman's." 

" I fear some of us are very careless 
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about the amenities of life. We are so 
naturally, and soldiering roughens us. I 
was going to say that I think you should 
speak to Robert quietly, by that I mean 
judicially ; do you understand ?" 

*' Yes ; you mean I am not to show how 
much I feel the question." 

"Exactly. I think if you pointed out 
to him that he exposes you both to remark 
—I hardly like to say it." 

" Do you think I do not see it ?" 

''Well, tell him so, and say that you 
wish him, for that reason, to join you for 
part of the evening." 

"T will. Thanks for the suggestion. I 
am afraid I should been less wise if left to 
myself." 

'* Shall I fetch him ? I can easily say 
you are tired and asked me to look for 
him." 

" I suppose I had better speak at once. 
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Good night. I shall go down after I have 
seen him. Thank you very much." 

If, as I think, self-control is the germ 
out of which heroism springs, Harcourt 
was near winning honours that night. Not 
by the tone of his voice or the touch of 
his hand did he go a hair's breadth beyond 
the line he had laid down for himself, and 
it was perhaps even more to his credit that 
he compelled himself to speak exactly in 
his usual way to Ainsworth. 

" Here, Ainsworth, your wife wants to 
speak to you ; she seems awfully tired to- 
night. It must be infernal work down in 
that cabin. She's by the gangway there." 

*' What's wrong, Alice? Harcourt says 
you're knocked up," began Ainsworth, not 
imgently. 

"I am very tired, and baby is not 
looking well. But, Robert, I wanted to 
ask you to come and walk with me some- 
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times of an evening; you never do it." 

*' I never know when you come upstairs. 
I can't wait here till you do come, and 
when I see you, you're generally with the 
Redmaynes or some one." 

** They are very good-natured in asking 
me to join them, but other husbands and 
wives like to be left to themselves. 
Robert, do you never want to come and 
talk to me ?" 

"What the deuce is there to talk 
about ! Why don't you come for me, if 
you want me?" 

" You yourself told me it was absurd to 
see how some of the ladies go about hunt- 
ing for their husbands. Besides, I do not 
like to go right through this crowd of 
gentlemen to the far end where you smoke. 
You could easily be hereabouts if you 
chose, for I always come about the same 
hour." 
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" And it's just when I like to smoke. 
However, 111 try to look for you some- 
times, if you can't manage without it. It 
seems to me you're making a fuss about 
nothing." 

*' As you choose ; only people make re- 
marks, and I thought you wished to keep 
up appearances. I don't want to make a 
victim of you, dear. Good night." 

" D n other people ! What business 

is it of theirs ? I wish to goodness one 
could manage one's own affairs without 
being noticed. Good night. Don't wear 
yourself out with that brat." 

Alice felt, as she went downstairs, that 
she had carried her point by her last re- 
mark. The recommendation to spare her- 
self was well meant too, however impossible 
to carry out ; but she questioned whether, 
after all, the gain was worth the conse- 
quences to herself. Every little discussion 
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of this sort widened the breach that was 
yawning between her and her husband, 
and, save for appearance sake, she wished 
she had not made her request. Still it 
was perhaps best to prevent conaments as 
far as possible, and she had already over- 
heard Major Bellaire say with a sneer, 
*' The Diver takes matrimony pretty easy, 
doesn't he ?" 

She acknowledged to herself that Ains- 
worth did not deliberately mean to be un- 
kind, but, if he had meant it, he could not 
have galled her more constantly. Even 
bad temper could only have shown itself 
at intervals, and she fancied she could 
have faced a storm quietly, had she known 
that the sun would shine after the clouds 
had dispersed, but her husband's indiffer- 
ence was a continual trial. 

The truth was, he never thought of how 
matters looked from her point of view — 
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never cared to indulge in any of the pass- 
ing kindlinesses that make existence a 
gracious thing. He had married her be- 
cause he wished it, and he left her to her- 
self for the same reason. He could go 
his own way without her, and it never 
occurred to him that she might not be 
able to go hers with equal ease. Such 
division of interests would have been try- 
ing to any woman, but to one of Alice's 
clinging disposition it entailed absolute 
misery. 

In consequence of her remarks, her hus- 
band made a point of occasionally taking 
a constitutional with her on deck, but 
these tete-a-tete walks bored him almost as 
much as they grieved her. Ship-life is 
not fruitful in ideas. It affords opportu- 
nities for those who have any intellectual 
stores to unlock their cabinet, and display 
the contents ; but it brings desolation and 
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woe on the many whose brains are filled 
with the cobwebs of indolence and the 
dust of idleness. 

To pace up and down with a silent com- 
panion, your minds bent solely on thread- 
ing the crowd without being jostled, is an 
amusement that speedily palls. Very soon 
Ainsworth would ask his wife if she would 
not like to sit down ; sometimes it was she 
who suggested that he should go and 
smoke. 

The right thing, however, had been done, 
and the duty over, she turned with greater 
zest to other society. Before long people 
discovered that she could converse as well 
as listen, and pleasant groups began to 
form around her in the corner where she 
usually secured a place. There Harcourt 
was always to be found, and Alice never 
knew how skilfully he often led the talk to 
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topics on which he knew her to be well 
informed. 

One night he was called away on duty, 
and a lady sitting by Alice inquired how 
he had won his Victoria Cross. Before she 
could reply, Major Martyn spoke. 

" I think I should answer that, for I was 
present. It was in the Crimea. The 
skirmishers were ordered to retire. As 
they came in, a fine young lad fell at Har- 
court's side, badly hit. Cecil picked the 
boy up, and carried him. There were 
Cossacks coming up, and you know what 
their tender mercies are. Before he had 
gone far two of them were close. We were 
hesitating, afraid to fire, but Cecil put the 
boy gently down, and lay down beside him. 
You may suppose we blazed at the fellows. 
One dropped, the other had his horse shot, 
but got off somehow himself, and ran on. 
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Cecil just raised himself on his elbow, 
picked him off with his revolver, and car- 
ried the lad in. It was all over in less 
time than it takes to tell it. All he said 
was, he would have tackled them himself 
had they been on foot, but he didn t think 
his revolver bullets would stop a horse." 

" By Jove ! He earned his Cross 1" was 
the general exclamation- Captain Bed- 
mayne, always enthusiastic about his 
favourite, took up the theme. 

*' I saw him do a thing as fine in its way, 
though more a matter of course. It was 
the manner in which he did it, made one 
notice it. We were part of a flying column 
after the mutiny, and one day we had had 
a long march and a skirmish. We were 
dead beat, and there was neither food nor 
drink to be got. By some fluke a single 
cart of stuff came up, and Cecil brought 
one bottle of soda to my tent. He had 
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had a touch of fever, and was choked with 
dust. Just as he was drawing the cork, 
two wounded men passed, going to the 
hospital. One of them begged for a 
mouthful, and got it, the second asked too, 
and, surly brute that he was, he drained 
it every drop. ' YouVe lots more, I dare- 
say, sir,' said he. ' The officers are sure 
to get it.' * I haven't tasted anything since 
morning/ replied Harcourt quietly ; * but 
I'm not hit, so you're welcome.' The man 
looked a bit ashamed, but the other one 
apologized, saying the fellow had been 
touched by the sun, and that he was down- 
right sorry. Harcourt just said, * Oh ! 
never mind, I don't believe he could stop 
when he began.' And then he turned in 
and lay down. I went off to forage for 
more, but I confess I didn't keep my tem- 
per as well." 

" Was that Harcourt ?" exclaimed a 
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young subaltern of another regiment. 
"To be sure; I never thought of it 
before, though I knew it was one of the 
— th. The man that apologised was my 
servant at the dep6t, and I can tell you he 
has never forgotten the story." 

Alice did not say a word, but she began 
to perceive that actions such as these are 
blossoms that can only be borne by deep- 
rooted tolerance and self-restraint. 

Even voyages end at last, and so does 
the progress of a regiment up-country in 
India, although it is wearisomely slow. 

There are periods when the hours, 
instead of wearing winged sandals, move at 
the pace of the tortoise, when minutes 
weigh like lead, and dull days crawl into 
restless nights. Such a time remains 
graven on the memory like a nightmare, 
and in this light Alice looked back on the 
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prolonged journeying of the — ^th. Days 
of dust and heat, of scant space and tire- 
some waiting in sidings, where troop-trains 
spend hour after hour; nights of lesser 
dust and heat, but of other varieties of 
discomfort. Meals snatched at railway- 
stations, and by way of a rest, Sundays 
spent now and again in a standing camp, 
with neither knowledge nor materials to 
make camp comfortable ; this was what she 
had to endure. Her friends did what they 
could for her, and fortunately she and 
Mrs. Redmayne were accommodated in one 
compartment, so that she was spared a 
good deal of her husband's grumbling. As 
long as the baby remained in good health 
she bore her own discomforts cheerfully, 
and even found occupation in watching the 
effect of small vexations on her neigh- 
bours. 
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Every shade of character was exhibited, 
and it must be confessed, only a minority 
came badly out of the ordeal. 

Alice learnt to recognise the confirmed 
grumbler for whom nothing is right, and 
the light heart that takes life as it comes, 
^nd can always say, "thiags might have 
been worse." 

She knew the old traveller who looks 
out steadily for what he wants and pushes 
his way through the crowd, careless as to 
who is jostled by his sturdy elbows. He 
fared well, and that, after all, is what 
concerns a man most. He could afford, 
while finishing his pudding at dinner (he 
always had time for sweets), to wonder 
calmly at the man who was still hunting 
feebly for the mustard, without which he 
could not make up his mind to begin. 

That man was singled out by Fate for 
misfortune. It was depressing to think of 
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the bad dinners he ate, the luggage he 
mislaid or lost, the frightful prices he paid, 
the uncomfortable corners in which he 
slept. By way of compensation, he never 
quite overtook full consciousness of one 
mishap ere another had driven the first out 
of his head. The loss of his keys to-day 
prevented his regretting the pillow he left 
behind yesterday. His friends, who thought 
more quickly, suffered more on his account 
than he did on his own. 

Everyone was thankful to reach the 
station of Hazrabagh, where the regiment 
was to be quartered. It was a pretty 
enough place, as Indian stations go, greener 
and somewhat less formal than most of 
those in the plains. The train arrived 
early in the morning, and the travellers* 
impressions were all the pleasanter that 
they found a band waiting to play them 
into cantonments, and several • officers 
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ready to provide breakfasts, and other 
creature comforts. 

The Commissioner and his wife bore ofE 
Mrs. Redmayne and Alice to their abode 
in the civil lines, and the latter, ignorant 
of Indian hospitality, was amazed to find 
herself so welcomed and cared for by a 
stranger. 

She saw later that Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
wood were of the best school of Indian 
civilians. That is to say, they being recog- 
nized heads of society in an enormous dis- 
trict, valued their position for the sake of 
the pleasure they could give, not on ac- 
count of the dignity they might boast. 

Thoroughly did the travellers appreciate 
the cool, pretty house, the tasteful break- 
fast-table, the perfect quiet, the noiseless 
servants, some clad in the usual white, 
some in official scarlet. Alice shrank for 
a foolish moment from entrusting tiny 
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Cecil to the black hands of an ayah, but 
Mrs. Redmayne smiled away her dislike, 
and insisted that she should enjoy a few 
hours of complete repose. 

There was no time to be lost before 
securing houses, and that afternoon the 
two ladies set out with their hostess in 
search of them. The sight of the Com- 
missioner's carriage quickened the move- 
ments of the landlords, for there is no 
more devoted worshipper of rank on earth 
than the Hindoo. 

The Ainsworths took a little bungalow 
half way between the Mess and the Red- 
maynes, and the next few days were spent 
in getting necessaries, still under Mrs. 
Goodwood's care. 

Alice began at once to learn the lan- 
guage by ear, and her husband had not 
entirely forgotten it, so in this respect 
they were better off than some of their 
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neighbours. Of course, there were acci- 
dents and blunders enough, but none of 
these could destroy Alice's delight on 
taking possession of a house of her own. 
She had always feared her landlady, and 
though her lodgings had been comfortable, 
there was a pride of ownership about this 
Indian home such as only a woman can 
fully comprehend. 

Ains worth in a modified- degree enjoyed 
the process of settling down. It amused 
him to sit and smoke, while the natives 
unpacked and arranged his property, and, 
as he said, " A barn would be pleasant, 
after one has lived in one's portmanteau 
for weeks." 

Their bungalow was tolerably comfort- 
able, containing three good rooms and 
sundry small ones. Their height, and the 
consequent expanse of whitewashed wall, 
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was startling at first, but the eye sooh 
grew accustomed to it. It was more dijE- 
cult for Alice to tolerate the scant furni* 
ture and absence of draperies, but she was 
assured that, with the hot weather ap- 
proaching, a wise housekeeper would buy 
nothing that could harbour mosquitos. 
She did not know that to others her own 
presence brightened the bare house, and 
speedily attracted visitors from the regi- 
ment. 

Indian etiquette, which is as merciless 
as Indian hospitality is unbounded, allows 
no resident to visit a new-comer till the 
latter has called, and, so to speak, invited 
inspection. If Grey tells you Mrs. Brown 
is coming, and you therefore choose to 
meet her at the station, and act towards 
her the part of a kindly hostess, you must 
none the less wait frigidly for poor, bewil- 
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dered Mrs. Jones to call on you before 
you extend the hand of friendship. This 
being the case, no strangers, except the 
Goodwoods, crossed the Ainsworths' thres- 
hold, for as yet Alice was too busy to run 
the gauntlet of Hazrabagh society. She 
saw that the effort must be made before 
long, for her husband speedily showed 
signs of boredom. 

A very short time had sufficed for the 
arrangement of the little bungalow, and a 
head servant of Mrs. Goodwood's choosing 
managed the other natives, so that the 
domestic machinery worked with tolerable 
ease. This was perhaps scarcely an un- 
mixed blessing, since monotony was the 
great bugbear of the master of the house. 
Even a quarrel may be a desirable change 
when a man has no resources of his own. 
It was not yet hot enough for afternoon 
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whist, that acme of Indian idleness. Ains- 
worth hated croquet and riding-parties, and 
was driven to lounge away the afternoons 
wearily, reading novels, and consuming 
brandy and soda. 

No wonder he complained that life was 
infernally dull. There were some who 
thought that the presence of its mistress 
might well have ensured cheerfulness in 
his house. 

" Just stop an instant ; isn't that a pic- 
ture !" exclaimed Harcourt, as he crossed 
the half-cultivated patch of ground that 
the Ains worths' landlord called a garden. 

'*I must confess it is; the Diver's a 
lucky fellow," returned Major Martyn, who 
accompanied him. 

In one corner of the deep verandah were 
some low chairs, and a tiny table on which 
a pretty tea-service was ready. On the 

p2 
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fresh yellow matting lay piles of Indian 
shawls and gold and coloured embroidery, 
^ displayed by a stately Cashmeree in grey 
coat and dark blue turban. His brown- 
skinned attendants crouched against the 
outer wall, and spoke furtively to the 
white-robed ayah who was carrying the 
baby up and down. 

Her bright hair framed in the shadow 
of the doorway stood Alice, an amused 
smile on her face as she assured Abdul 
Elan, in broken Hindostani, that she did 
not require any of his gorgeous wares. 

''What an obstinate man this is,'' said 
shalaughingly, as the gentlemen came for- 
ward. '* Do all natives require to be told 
a dozen times that one wants nothing?" 

*'As long as you are in sight there is 
hope, Mrs. Ainsworth. He understands 
all you say." 
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" Not really ? I thought they knew so 
little English." 

"Watch his face," said Harcourt in 
French, and continued in English. 
*^ They know more than they confess. A 
friend of mine had a servant who vowed 
he knew no English at all. His master 
was keeping house for three others. The 
food was shocking, and one day the tea 
was too horrible. * I believe that scoun- 
drel has boiled the tea, milk, and sugar all 
together,' said my friend. ' Oh, no, master, 
no sugar I put/ quoth the man, and then 
looked rather an ass. That's a good story, 
isn't it? and it's true," he added abruptly 
to Abdul, whose mouth betrayed him, 
though he went on folding up his shawls. 

'* Master been in Hindostan before," he 
replied quietly, and with a very good 
accent; "the Mem Sahib new come. Now 
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master know that choga very good thing, 
he better buy this one." 

" You see he turns everything to ac- 
count, even my knowledge of his ways. 
That's the true Eastern ; they deserve some 
success, for their ingenuity never fails 
them." 

As the trio sat down to tea the Good- 
woods drove up and joined them; they 
came to invite Alice to a dance they pro- 
posed giving as a further welcome to the 
— ^th, and she, nothing loth, accepted. 
Mrs. Goodwood also volunteered to take 
her to some of the houses where she was 
bound to call ; the rest she visited along 
with the Redmaynes, and thus the ordeal 
proved less severe than she had antici- 
pated. 

A good Indian ball is an extremely pretty 
thing, even although the floor and the 
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music do not come up to European stand- 
ards. The wide verandahs hung with 
coloured paper lanterns, the tents that give 
additional space, the graceful palm-leaves 
and glowing pointsettia, that often form 
part of the decorations, the variety of 
quaint and showy uniforms, above all the 
impunity with which the dancers stroU 
into the open air, are strong points in its 
favour. Even the dusty road is rendered 
picturesque by the double row of flaming 
torches that mark it out clearly in the 
darkness. Alice was delighted with the 
whole scene, and her admiration of all that 
was new to her in the arrangements was 
only equalled by her surprise when she 
found her card filled in ten minutes, and 
requests being made for " extras/' 

Ladies have no proper idea of their own 
value till they have been in a region where 
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the gentlemen outnumber them by five to 
one. Dull or heavy-footed indeed must 
dame or damsel be who cannot find part- 
ners enough and to spare in such circum- 
stances. When a woman is young, pretty, 
well-dressed, and, best of all, straight from 
home, she creates a furore of which her 
sisters in Europe can form no idea. Har- 
court had been wise enough to bespeak 
his share of dances beforehand, and 
waited patiently by the cloak-room door 
with his card. It was well that he did 
so, for, left to herself, Alice would have 
been helplessly confused by the novelty of 
the whole affair. Ainsworth saw that she 
was the great attraction of the evening, 
and felt a certain pride of ownership that 
he had not known before. The night was 
not without its pleasures for him also ; he 
had dined well at a neighbouring Mess, 
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won a rubber, thought he saw his way to 
systematic whist during the hot weather, 
and had heard that Captain Brabazon's 
battery was ordered to Hazrabagh. He 
had not forgotten how cayalierly Mrs. 
Brabazon had treated him in Dublin, but 
he did not therefore greatly disturb him-, 
self. Women's fancies are short-lived, and 
in the daily familiarity of Indian life, he 
thought she must certainly prove a piquant 
and inspiriting companion. One or two 
old acquaintances turned up at the ball, 
and by the time supper was over he had 
had quite enough of Mr, Goodwood's un- 
deniable champagne. 

Everybody knows that quite enough 
does not mean exactly the same as too 
much, though " everybody " is not equally 
clear as to the precise line of distinction. 
Harcourt and Ainsworth, for example, 
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viewed it difEerently, and the former was 
apt to express himself decidedly on the 
subject. The other once regretted a foolish 
speech of Major Bellaire's, but excused it 
as an after-dinner remark. 

''Exactly," retorted Harcourt, *'when it 
is hard to say if the animal or the fool 
predominates. Either way, in vino ventdsy 

Alice was far too innocent of such things 
to understand the disagreeable expression 
on her husband's face, or Harcourt's evi- 
dent unwillingness to surrender her to 
him, when at a late hour the party broke 
up. 

Ainsworth took his place on the box of 
the carriage, and on reaching the house 
threw himself heavily into an arm-chair, 
and called for a brandy and soda. 

**You looked uncommon well to-night, 
Alice," said he, catching her arm as she 
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undid her opera-cloak, and drawing her to 
him. '* I had no idea you would ever have 
made such a sensation." 

" It's extraordinary, I think," she re- 
plied, "but I enjoyed myself very much. 
Tm glad you like my dress, Eobert." 

" It's first-rate, my dear — suits you well. 
I say, Alice, I like to see you getting on 
like that — I like to think that the girl 
everybody's running after belongs to me. 
You do, you know — ^you belong to me, 
body and soul." 

The tone, the face, the confused words, 
struck Alice with a sudden indescribable 
horror. 

" Let me go, Eobert — I hear the baby !' 
she cried, though the excuse was fictitious. 

^* Confound that brat ! — you're always 
with it ! Can't you stop here ?" said Ains- 
worth, sulkily; but she did not heed. She 
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snatched her hand from his loosening 
grasp, and flew to the nursery, where she 
stayed trembling for an hour. She knew 
now what had happened, and indignation 
was for the moment stronger than regret, 
^'Belonged to him," she thought; the 
phrase might be true in one sense, but not 
as he had used it. Brain, heart, soul were 
her own, and would remain so. These are 
beyond the reach of law. And yet there 
rose up before her a vision of the dim old 
parish church at home. She saw again a 
crimson ray shine through the stained 
window on the clergyman's grey hair as 
she promised to love, honour, and obey ; 
she shuddered to think that that vow was 
l)inding. To obey was easy, but the 

others When she gave her promise, 

she believed the love and honour were 
•deserved ; the keeping of it meant this, 
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that she should honour a man who had 
not honoured truth, and love him, though 
his life was unlovely. From this dilemma 
she saw no escape, and as she crept wearied 
and heart-sick to her room, her burden 
seemed well-nigh unbearable. She was^ 
to learn that she could carry a heavier 
one. 

Sleep is a wonderful comforter, and 
Alice was more hopeful when she rose. 
The sight of little Cecil's baby face always 
cheered her, and she had still the varia- 
bility of youth. She could shake ofE dreary 
thoughts for a while, and even enjoy the 
recollection of her last night's success. In 
fact, troubles equalize themselves wonder- 
fully for us ; youth is elastic, though the 
vista of years appears interminable at two 
and twenty, if sorrow shadows the path* 
At two and thirty we cannot shake off our 
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griefs as quickly, but then we know that 
only the shortest part of our journey re- 
mains to be accomplished. But for this 
consciousness, some of us would hardly 
stand so calm and erect in the ranks. 

Alice was soon to be left to her own re- 
sources, for the hot weather was approach- 
ing. 

In another month the Goodwoods would 
be off to the hills, and there also the Eed- 
maynes would spend their leave, till the 
middle of June. Ainsworth had not suf- 
fered from the heat during his previous 
stay in India, so he decided not to take 
leave till August, and desired his wife to 
learn all the precautions by which the hot 
months could be made less unendurable. 
She, meantime, entered feverishly into the 
concluding gaieties of the season. 

She felt that a loveless home is a mere 
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shelter, not a home, and that excitement 
has power over an empty heart, just as a 
vessel without ballast is the sport of every 
wind. Similar temptation had assailed 
Maud Brabazon, but circumstances had 
sided against her, and in favour of Alice. 
No guardian angel in child-form had hal- 
lowed Maud's house, and so, where she had 
grown bitter, and almost unwomanly, Alice 
retained her sweetness, and only threw 
herself more eagerly than was natural to 
her into the amusements that kept her from 
thought.. 

One afternoon, as she and her husband 
were riding home after a .luncheon party, 
he for the first time mentioned the dreaded 
subject of the Brabazons. 

** I hear the battery will be in in a couple 
of days, or so, Alice. I shall meet them, 
and bring the Brabazons to our house, and 
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they can stay with us till they find one." 
" Stay with us ! Is that necessary?" 
"Certainly. You wouldn't have them 
go to the d^k bungalow, would you ? Why 
shouldn't they stay with us ? I can easily 
pitch a tent in the compound." 

"Because — I do not like Mrs. Braba- 
zon !" 

''"Well, I must say it's hard if your dis- 
likes are to prevent my seeing my friends 
in my own house. It's the first time I've 
ever asked you to entertain anyone. I've had 
Mrs. Eedmayne and Mrs. Goodwood often 
enough in the house, just to please you." 

''I think even you know that they and 
their husbands are a very different stamp 
from your friends, and they have never 
stayed in the house, so they can't have 
bored you so very much. Of course the 
Brabazons must come if you wish it." 
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" I do wish it ; and I shall probably see 
a good deal of them, if we make him one 
of our whist party." 

Alice said nothing, but she leapt her 
horse into an adjoining field and cantered 
home alone ; nor did Ainsworth renew the 
subject. The battery arrived, and the day 
proved less trying than Mrs. Ainsworth 
had anticipated. Her hospitable nature 
was touched by the tired look on Maud's 
face, and her evident gratitude for her 
unexpected reception. The visit too was 
short, for Captain Brabazon had taken 
house and furniture from an Cut-going 
oflBcer, so that there was little time for 
conversation. Last, but by no means 
least, Alice's woman- wit speedily discerned 
a change of manner both in her husband 
and her guest. Ignorant of all that had 
passed in Dublin during her stay at the 
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Eed Hall, slie concluded that this mutual 
indifference was the result of absence. On 
the lady's side it appeared genuine, on Ains- 
worth's she could hardly think it assumed. 
It did not occur to her that in the very 
sincerity of Maud's coolness lay the germ 
of fresh danger, for to some men blossom 
or fruit is valuable only as long as it 
hangs out of reach. 

The station was quick to remark on the 
addition to its society, and at the — th 
Mess croquet, where Mrs. Brabazon made 
her first appearance, numbers of gentlemen 
begged to be introduced to her. They 
held but one opinion as to her beauty and 
style, but other views were expressed by 
the row of fair judges in muslin robes, 
who sat under the tamarisk-trees at the 
side of the ground. Perhaps, however, 
she might have come unscathed through 
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even that ordeal of criticism, had she not 
attracted the attention of the most eligible 
and agreeable bachelor in the place. 

Mr. Idngard was about five-and-thirty, 
a Deputy Commissioner, sure to rise in the 
service, good-tempered and most obliging. 
No one else sent out so many of the baskets 
of flowers and vegetables prized by Indian 
housekeepers, no one so readily lent a horse 
or gave a lift to a friend, no one, save Mr. 
Goodwood himself, was so clever at arrang- 
ing breakfast parties and other entertain- 
ments. No wonder he was sought after, no 
wonder that the three young ladies, whose 
presence was the boast of the station, had 
always a dance to spare for Mr. Lingard, 
however late he came. 

To Mrs. BrabazoD, ignorant of his rank 
and merits, he appeared to be merely a 
somewhat prepossessing young man and 

02 
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as he did not begin his conversation with 
the stereotyped phrase, '^ How do you like 
India ?" she was ready to chat with him in 
the pauses of the game. 

Very soon the fiat of the judges had 
gone forth. Portly Mrs. Rumbold, peer- 
ing through double eyeglasses, remarked 
to her neighbour, 

*' That stranger from the new battery — 
what is her name, my dear ? — seems to be 
a curious person. Very bad taste of a 
new-comer to monopolise the gentlemen's 
attention in that way ?" 

" Shocking, isn't it ?" sighed Mrs. Dole- 
man, the languid mother of a stolid daugh- 
ter, ** and with three girls on the ground, 
too. I think really she ought to come and 
sit down." 

" Do you ?" said little Mrs. Pippett, with 
a shrug of her shoulders. Those shoulders 
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had been pretty six years ago — perhaps 
that was the reason that she still displayed 
so much of them below her clear muslin 
dress, ** I don't see why she should. I 
think the men far more amusing than 
women, and I daresay she does the same. 
It's very wrong to say so, of course, though 
we all know it's true." 

" I'm afraid she looks decidedly fast," 
said Mrs. Rumbold, turning a deaf ear to 
indiscreet Mrs. Pippett, whose flirtations 
were suflSciently well known. "What a 
figure she has, too I I never liked those 
dresses made to fit like riding-habits, did 
you?" 

'* Oh dear, no ; I'm told they are not 
worn by very com4Ufo people. How much 
nicer your daughter looks, Mrs. Rum- 
bold !" 

" That dress of hers is more to my 
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taste ; but Miss Doleman's is so nice, too. 
I think Hazrabagh has reason to be proud 
of its three young ladies." 

" Yes, but it would be better if some of 
them ceased ta be * spins/ It's said that 
Mr. Lingard ought to make up his mind. 
We all know where he goes oftenest to 
chota haziri* and tea," 

So chattered the judges, stabbing each 
other with tiny darts, as is their way. 
Did not Mrs. Doleman know that the 
**nice" dress her daughter wore was a 
piqu6 that betrayed too frequent washing ? 
Did she not feel that she had repaid Mrs. 
Rumbold's thrust with interest, when she 
insinuated that Mr. Lingard was trifling 
with her Bertha? Did not both ladies 
know in their hearts that they would have 
given much to be able to wear the plain 

* LiteraUj, "Uttle breakfast." 
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silk that showed the curves of Maud's 
grand figure so well? There must be 
some hidden zest about this covert skir- 
mishing that makes it dear to the feminine 
heart ; perhaps it is a feeling akin to the 
pugnacity that causes schoolboys to rejoice 
in a "mill." Unhappily, the wasp sting 
continues to fester when the blow given 
straight from the shoulder has long been 
forgotten. Many a friendship, too, has 
grown out of a boyish fight, but no good 
ever came of a woman's war of words. 

When the croquet was over, and ices 
and coffee were being handed, Maud took 
in the position at a glance, and moved 
slowly to where Captain Harcourt was 
standing. 

'*Who is the gentleman who played 
with me? A very great man, is he 
not?" 
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"Yes, the Deputy Commissioner, Lin- 
gard ; but how on earth did you know ?'' 

" Oh ! I saw the flutter among the 
chaperons as we came up to them, and I 
heard their fervent hopes that he had had 
a pleasant game." 

'*You are quite right," said Harcourt, 
laughing; *'but I do not suppose you 
care." 

"Yes, I do,'* she replied gravely. '*I 
want to behave with as much discretion 
here as I can. There are reasons why it 
behoves me to do so. Can you introduce 
me to some woman with whom I can get 
on?" 

" Certainly, if you will come over here. 
The Commissioner's wife is well worth 
cultivating." 

It was music to Maud's ears when she 
heard herself introduced as "an old friend 
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of mine/' and as Mrs. Goodwood very soon 
asked her to come to a riding-party and 
dinner, without going through the for- 
mality of a previous call, it is to be sup- 
posed she showed herself at her best. 
These riding-parties were always successes, 
and were reserved by the Goodwoods for 
people they really liked. 

OflBcial entertaining they did well and 
cheerfully, but it was in a small party of 
friends that they were most appreciated. 
At this time of year they would ask six or 
eight people to ride down quietly to after- 
noon tea ; when it became pleasantly cool 
they would choose a leader, and follow him 
across country, returning home at dusk. 
Some of the visitors dined in their riding- 
costume, and returned home on horseback, 
others preferred to dress, and drive or walk 
home, after an evening spent in music or 
billiards. 
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On these occasions no formalities were 
allowed. Mrs. Goodwood had even been 
known to disregard etiquette, and pair her 
guests according to their tastes, rather 
than their rank. Such a proceeding scandal- 
ised the outside world, but when some one 
remonstrated with the little lady, she said 
she only did it to people who were above 
being dignified. The reply was iu compre- 
hensible to the questioner, but for that 
reason silenced her completely. 

Maud, mounted on a handsome bay 
charger of her husband's, felt her spirits 
rising as she saw the little gathering at the 
Goodwoods' door. Mrs. Ainsworth, Cap- 
tain Harcourt, Mr. Lingard, an oflHcer of 
the native cavalry, Beecham by name, and 
the host and hostess, made up the party. 
Mr. Beecham being requested to lead, he 
and Mrs. Goodwood trotted on by a wind- 
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ing path leading through fields to the 
open plain. Mr. Goodwood and Alice fol- 
lowed, and the other gentlemen escorted 
Maud. 

'^What were your first impressions of 
Hazrabagh, Mrs. Brabazon ?" inquired Lin- 
gard. 

'*Do you mean of the place or the 
people ?" 

** I meant your impressions of the society 
at the croquet party. All the station was 
there.'^ 

*' Our hostess is charming." 

" That is rather a limited reply, though 
very true as far as it goes." 

" Mrs. Brabazon is afraid of committing 
herself, Lingard. You should confess that 
you are not partial to the place yourself." 

" Harcourt has heard my views in very 
plain language, Mrs. Brabazon. If you 
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agi'ee, we may enjoy a grumble together. 
It always does me good to have one." 

" Then I will be honest. I thought it 
dreadful yesterday, with one or two saving 
exceptions/' said Maud. 

" I trust I am one. Now tell me, what 
is it strikes a new-comer like you most 
forcibly ? I began my Indian life in such 
a different place that I can't in the least 
tell.*' 

" Two things struck me most — formal- 
ities and personalities.'' 

'*Ah, that last is the curse of India. 
But we are generally supposed to be free 
and easy." 

'* In some ways," said Harcourt, "but I 
know what Mrs. Brabazon means. People 
are either extremely easy, or as stiff as 
though their lives depended on some bit of 
etiquette." 
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**Yes, that's true. I wonder why on 
earth we all get so narrow in our ideas. 
We certainly do." 

"It's the effect of absolute monarchy, 
Mr. Lingard. You are all kings in a small 
way, and you are so accustomed to study 
your rights and actions that you grow 
angular." 

*' True again. But Mrs. Brabazon, you 
have only been a few months in India, and 
you speak as though you had fathomed all 
our weaknesses. You alarm me !" 

'' Remember that most of those months 
have been spent in a Camp of Exercise. 
Life there was like a play, and I could not 
help seeing occasionally behind some of 
the scenes." 

'* Tell us some of your experiences then," 
said Harcourt; "I like glimpses of that 
sort." 
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"Most of them were too brief to be 
worth telling, but I remember one that was 
comical. There was a dinner at the 
Lieutenant-Governor's and the — gentleman 
— ^who took me in hardly spoke to me. I 
never saw anyone so rude or so stupid ; of 
course I didn't know in which way to ac- 
count for his silence. After dinner, when 
the gentlemen joined us, he sat down at 
once by me, beaming and friendly. ' I made 
quite a mistake at dinner/ he said — * I'm so 
sorry, I did not know who you were — in 
fact, I mistook you for the wife of a young 
subaltern who has just joined the 6th 
Battery.' The tone in which he spoke 
explained his meaning, but I wanted him 
to commit himself further, so I asked if he 
wished to avoid the lady in question. 
^Not at all,' said he, 'but you know, of 
course, a subaltern's wife — no doubt very 
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pleasant — ^but if she had gone in with me, 
.it would have been such a mistake/ " 

" What did you say ?" asked Harcourt, 
" Im sure you didn't let the fellow off ?" 

" I trust not," added Lingard. 

Maud laughed merrily. 

" I didn't say much. I only got up and 
said I had made a mistake too ; he asked 
what it was, and I said that, being new to 
India, I made the mistake of supposing 
that a gentleman would be courteous to 
any lady, independent of her husband's 
rank. He never spoke to me again." 

" Bravo, Mrs. Brabazon ! If more ladies 
would show the same spirit, there would 
be less absurdity about oflficial rank among 
us. I'm afraid, though, the ladies are as 
bad as we are." 

*' No doubt ; only, if your sex is as 
strong as you always say, why don't you 
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teach US wisdom ? Are we never going 
out of a walk? I call this talking on 
horseback, not riding." 

" Your pardon. There are some ditches 
in front of us where we may have a jump 
or two. Beecham always picks out the 
worst ground." 

'* Come, then !" exclaimed Maud, her 
eyes brightening as she saw the foremost 
riders clearing a low wall, and for the 
next few minutes she enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. 

They were crossing a wide plain, where 
the low sun was shining redly on the stems 
of a grove of palms, and the young maize 
was of a green such as is undreamt of 
under northern skies. Along the edge of 
the cultivated ground a narrow footpath 
wound from well to well, and from village 
to village. Here, groups of peasants were 
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coming slowly homewards, the women, 
clad in crimson and blue, carrying their 
brown water-jars on their heads; the 
men, dusky figures in neutral-coloured 
garb, leading white oxen from their toil in 
the fields. Far away before the riders 
stretched the yellow plain, and on the 
horizon rose, in a perpendicular wall of 
palest blue, the mighty hills, so distant, 
that only for an hour, now and again, did 
they shine through the haze of heat and 
sand. 

With some diflBculty, Harcourt se- 
cured a few moments' tite-a-tete with 
Maud. 

" May I know what the reasons were to 
which you alluded yesterday? Eemem- 
ber, I am to help you when you need 
help." 

''You may as well know now as later,'* 

VOL. ni. H 
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said she, with a slight hesitation. After 
an instant's pause, she continued bitterly 
— " Captain Brabazon drinks a good deal 
more than he should. Perhaps you know 
it abeady — do you ?" 

*' I had heard a whisper of it." 

'* Ah ! I did not expect it to come out 
so soon." 

"Nor has it. I heard it from a man 
who had played whist with him. He 
could not but know it." 

"Yes, and therefore I hate the sight 
of everyone who plays with him. Captain 
Harcourt, I am sick of my life. I can 
understand how people commit suicide or 
murder." 

*' Hush ! You must not forget yourself, 
even to me." 

" No, it isn't wise, but I do speak truly 
to you. Do you think Mrs. Ainsworth 
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could ever be friends with me ? I wish it 
were possible !" 

"Mrs. Ainsworth !" exclaimed Harcourt, 
and paused, startled and wondering. 

" Yes. Does it sound so mad a question ? 
You know she received us when we arrived, 
by her husband's orders, of course. I can't 
tell you how the sight of her at home touch- 
ed me. Sentiment isn't in my line, but 
that gave me a lump in my throat. It was 
so innocent, so quiet. Could I not find 
anchorage in a quiet harbour sometimes, 
even if it were only for an hour ?" 

" I wish you could, with all my heart, 
but '' 

" But — what ? Surely you are not afraid 
to trust me. Cannot you see that I am in 
no mood for playing at flirtation, even if I 
had not given you a promise." 

*' I do see, and I don't doubt you for a 

h2 
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moment. But pardon me if I say that your 
being in Mrs. Ainsworth's house might — I 
do not say it would — make her unhappy. 
You know her husband's capacity for blun- 
dering." 

'^ If that's your only reason, I can make 
it all right. He is to play whist at our 
house, and no power shall induce me to 
assist at those parties again. You won't 
grudge my trying for an anchorage then, 
will you ?" 

"No, indeed, and if you will only be 
frank enough with Mrs. Ainsworth, you 
wiU find it." 

*' Then we will say no more. My nerve 
isn't what it was, and I must avoid danger- 
ously earnest topics in public. Yes, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Lingard, we will try the leap." 

Maud's actress power might be shaken, 
but it was not gone, for the smile with 
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whicli she ended her sentence was like sun- 
shine, after the storm in her eyes when it 
began. The next moment she was engag- 
ed in a struggle with her horse, and it was 
easy to guess that in the end he would leap 
the ditch, at the edge of which he was 
now plunging. Lingard watched her ad- 
miringly, while Harcourt, who knew her 
powers, rode up to Alice's side. 

*'How are you going home to-night, 
Mrs. Ains worth ?" 

"I have no choice. Robert would not 
order a carriage, so I must ride. I shall 
go directly after dinner, for I cannot be 
away from baby all the evening." 

" You look tired. You are not used to 
such long rides." 

"No; the leaping tires me, though I 

• 

enjoy it at the time. But Cecil is not 
well, and I have been up with her at night 
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—that is why I am so easily tired to-day/^ 

" Then you will allow me to drive you 
home ?" 

"But you are not going early, and I 
know you meant to ride." 

" Only for want of a motive to do any- 
thing else. FU send my horse home, and 
order my trap. As to going early, it 
doesn't matter a straw." 

" But the Goodwoods won't like it." 

" Oh ! yes, they will ; or, if they don't, 
it cannot be helped. Please let me do as I 
like, and say no more about it." 

" Very well. Oh, how that horse 
rears !" 

*' Yes, but he'll have to give in — ^there, I 
told you so. Well ridden, by Jove !" 

As he spoke Maud cleared the ditch, and 
passed them, patting her horse's neck, her 
face bright with excitement. 
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"How I envy her !" sighed Alice, ''she 
always seems happy and successful." 

" And is one of the most miserable wo- 
men I know." 

*' Is that possible ? Surely you must be 
mistaken." 

''I wish I were. If ever you have a 
chance of befriending her, Mrs. Ainsworth, 
do it. I have known good women who 
were only good enough to be stern. You 
are good enough to be also magnani- 
mous." 

'* I should not like to be les^ good than 
you think me/' murmured Alice, and for a 
while they rode on in silence. 

While she was questioning herself, and 
determining that she would fulfil Harcourt's 
expectations if she had an opportunity of 
doing so, he was thinking somewhat sadly 
of his own strange influence over these two 
women. 
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His was the true humility that does not 
deny a gift, but strives to use it well, and 
he perceived that he was, in some degree, 
a guardian to each of them. How dear 
that guardianship was in one case he 
alone knew. Even Maud had not fathomed 
the quiet intensity of a feeling that had 
already written itself in lines on his face, 
and had added years to his age. 

This was the last of the Goodwoods' 
riding parties, for in a few days more they 
set out for the hills. In the early morning 
hours the doleful noises of the sullen camels 
began to be heard as they knelt in the 
compounds* to receive their loads. This 
lengthy process over, amid cries and 
chatter of servants and drivers, they would 
rise and commence their journey, their 
broad feet making a soft patting sound on 
the sandy roads. 

* The piece of ground belonging to a house. 
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By-and-by the ladies and children, or a 
group of sportsmen, set out, some in quaint, 
green hired carriages, some in dingy 
litters, others, bound for more distant 
stations, by rail. Few people who can get 
away care to remain in the plains after 
April, and as the leave season for ofl&cers 
begins on the 15th, most of the departures 
take place about that date. House after 
house is closed as the inmates start, either 
for the nearest sanitarium, the gaieties of 
Simla, or in search of sport. Whatever 
their destination, they take a pitying 
farewell of those who are left to en- 
dure, literally, the burden and heat of 
the day. 

The Redmaynes had taken a little house 
in the hill-station of Ampore for their two 
months' leave. They bade Alice adieu 
with many secret misgivings, for in truth 
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neither she nor her child looked fit for 
encountering the heat, unless cared for 
more tenderly than was likely to be the 
case. Alice suspected their doubts, and 
though she bade them good-bye courage- 
ously enough, she was in reality full of 
dread. 
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CHAPTER X. 

<' There is no compensation for a woman who f eel» 
that the chief relation of her life has been no more 
than a mistake. She has lost her crown." 

Geobge Eliot. 

"VTOW commenced in earnest that terri* 
•^ ^ ble season when discomfort increases 
daily, and the heat grows and closes in 
upon its victims as remorselessly as did 
the iron chamber of the Inquisition. Firsts 
the pith sun-hat becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, then hat and parasol together are in- 
sufficient protection for the head. Parades 
and office hours are altered to near day- 
break ; the ghastly punkah begins the- 
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monotonous swing which for six months 
must not pause day or night ; the mosqui- 
to's angry buzz is heard, and the doors 
are hermetically sealed till the evening. 
Happy are those who live where the hot 
winds will blow through wet grass screens 
into their houses, or the richer few, who 
can hire natives in sufficient numbers to 
work the various machines by means of 
which the temperature indoors can be 
lowered. 

The Ainsworths did not indulge in 
more than one thermantidote, so they 
considered themselves fortunate if the 
thermometer in their drawing-room did 
not rise above 98° at midday. 

Before this extreme of discomfort was 
reached, Alice had made a fresh friend. 
Her husband acceded eagerly to Captain 
Brabazon's proposal that they should form 
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a whist-party, to meet at alternate houses. 
To Alice's great satisfaction, little Cecil's 
existence exempted her from playing the 
part of hostess, as the gentlemen did not 
care to risk being disturbed by childish 
cries. They met, therefore, elsewhere, 
and from two o'clock till dusk played 
steadily ; nor did it trouble either of the 
husbands that their wives were left a good 
deal to themselves by this arrangement. 

Military duty was usually over by break- 
fast- time, and then Captain Ains worth en- 
joyed a short siesta, during which his wife 
carefully kept the baby in the farthest 
room. About one o'clock he rose and 
dressed, and adjourned to his rubber. 
From six to eight, when the rest of the 
world emerged for exercise, and as much 
air as could be got, he lounged over to 
Mess, or occasionally spent part of the 
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:afternoon in the racquet-court, coming 
home to late dinner. 

On one of these long solitary afternoons, 
Alice was roused from a sad day-dream by 
a servant handing her Mrs. Brabazon's 
card. 

" What a dreadful hour for you to come 
out I" she exclaimed, as her unexpected 
guest entered. 

'* I cannot see in this delicious chill 
darkness/' said Maud, pressing her hands 
on her dazzled eyes. *' The glare outside 
is frightful." 

*'Come and sit down under the punkah. 
What made you choose such a time to 
yenture out ?" 

*' Because I wanted to see you alone, 
and because I do not intend to be present 
at my husband's whist-parties. You look 
surprised, but indeed it is true. If I am 
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in the house, he'll send for me to give him 
a brandy and soda, or on some other pre- 
text of that sort. Will you let me stay 
with you for a while ?" 

" Surely," replied Alice, more relieved at 
this statement than she cared to confess to 
herself — she knew now how much she had 
feared this siren. " I shall be glad of your 
company, for it is very depressing to be 
shut up in the house all day." 

Taking her work, she sat down in a low 
cane chair, nearly opposite Mrs. Brabazon, 
so that each benefited by the punkah. 
For a time their rambling talk touched on 
topics outside their own circle, but they 
studiously avoided those nearer home. 
Maud's dark eyes were studying the face 
and manner of the woman for whom Cecil 
Harcourt had pleaded. Alice, her glance 
bent on her work, felt that there was some- 
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thing more than courtesy in this visit, and 
reminded herself that, for her guest, Cap- 
tain Harcourt expected her to do her best. 

" Have you read this book ?" inquired 
Mrs. Brabazon, taking a novel off the table. 

*' Yes, and I envy the woman who wrote 
it." 

"Do you? I met her two or three 
times, and I do not envy her." 

"What was she like? Tell me about 
her." 

"Her chief characteristic, I thought, 
was weight. Her face was heavy, her 
dresses were of heavy stuffs and dull 
colours, her books, I think, are heavy. Her 
talk was very excellent, but heavy; she 
sang — heavy ; she wrote with a quill pen, 
and the writing was heavy." 

Alice laughed and looked at Maud. 

" I envy you, too, your power of descrip- 
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tion. I can see Miss Clay in my mind's 
eye." 

** If you had had to chatter as much as 
I, you could describe people too. But 
what is it in this book that you like so 
much ?" 

" I hardly know, but I feel as if Edith 
must be the writer's self, as if she were 
struggling to say so much, but shyness or 
want of sympathy chokes the words." 

*' You feel that yourself," answered Maud, 
looking at the earnest face and deepening 
colour of the speaker. 

" I suppose everyone does, more or less," 
replied Alice, wincing a little at her in- 
voluntary self-betrayal. 

" Everyone that is not made of ice. Mrs. 
Ainsworth, teU me honestly, do you hate 
me?" 

Startled at the sudden question, Alice 

VOL. III. I 
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gazed a moment at the reclining figure 
opposite to her, and saw a slight quiver on 
the mouth she thought so scornful. She 
answered but one word — 

*' No/' 

" You did, you know — in Dublin !" 

The grey eyes flashed, 

" If I did, it was not without cause. It 
is a pity you allude to bygone unpleasant- 
nesses/' 

"I respect you for saying that, Mrs. 
Ainsworth, but I made the allusion that I 
might do what I never have done for an- 
other soul — that I might ask your pardon, 
I want your friendship too, but I cannot 
expect to win it." 

''Why not?" said Alice slowly. 

''Are you generous enough to give it 
me in spite of — Dublin ?" 

"Mrs. Brabazon, you spoke of pardon 
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just now. Shall we put bygones out of 
sight, and begin afresh ? I can hardly 
fancy that my friendship would be worth 
much to you ; I am not clever enough, but 
I know no other reason why we should not 
be friends." 

*'You are a generous woman — more 
generous than I thought any woman could 
be. But," she continued, in a lower voice, 
" Captain Harcourt told me I should find 
you so." 

" Did he ? I think you and he have too 
good an opinion of me, but it is very 
pleasant." 

** Then it will not bore you if I come 
here of an afternoon ? I suppose, with a 
wet towel on one's head, one can escape 
sunstroke. Luckily it is not far." 

"Come whenever you like, and make 
yourself at home." 

[2 
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"Ah, thank you. If you knew how 
strange that phrase sounds I I have no 
home, and never shall have one." 

Alice's heart echoed the piteous words, 
but she only said, 

*' I am sorry for you. Life must be a 
hard thing, and yet you look so bright and 

gay. 

" Because I was born an actress, I be- 
lieve. You, in your quiet unsullied life, 
could not understand the temptations of 
mine. If you knew all my history, per- 
haps you would turn away from me even 
now." 

" I hope not. I could not judge you. 
I think charity is better than judgment." 

'* There would be fewer sins if more 
people held that opinion. Some of us seem 
to be hunted into wrong-doing. I won- 
der," she continued, leaning forward, with 
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hands tightly clasped on her knee, *' could 
you realise the force of an overwhelming 
temptation — could you fancy your heart 
full of distrust, and rebellion, and despair, 
what would you do ?" 

'* Wait, and I will give you my answer," 
said Alice, hurrying out of the room. In 
a moment she had returned, and ere Maud 
was aware, had knelt down before her, and 
laid on her lap a tiny child. 

*' I can understand the feeling, but this 
is my safeguard. If you never had such 
a comforter, I pity you with my whole 
heart." 

'* I never had. I see now the difference. 
Oh, Mrs. Ainsworth, thank heaven for 
your child !" 

Maud's voice broke, and there was silence 
in the room ; then she said softly, 

*' What is its name ?" 
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*' She is christened Alice after me, but 
she is to be called by her second name, 
Cecil." 

" Cecil 1" 

"Yes, Captain Harcourt is her god- 
father/' 

Again silence, but Maud's hand rested 
tenderly on the baby's head. It was one 
of those rare interviews when communica- 
tion appears to be as much by instinct as 
by speech. These two women spent many 
pleasant and friendly hours together, but 
never again were they as near each other 
as on that afternoon, when the child's 
name touched hidden chords in either 
heart. Neither was certain of the other's 
feelings, but Alice recognised that in some 
unexplained way that name was a bond 
between them, and to Maud's perplexed 
and anxious soul it was the key-note of 
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the whole scene, and moved her almost 
to tears. It was she who spoke again. 

" That is a good man. Ton are fortun- 
ate in having him for a friend." 

''I know it. He is yours too, is he 
not?" 

*' Yes. He is the friend of whoever is 
in trouble and trusts him. There ought 
to be a beautiful future for him some- 
where, if there is any justice in Heaven." 

" You do not doubt that, do you ?" cried 
Alice. "And even here there is some 
honour, I think, for those who deserve it." 

" Honour of a sort — ^yes. The cross for 
men who do a thing that needs pluck or 
excitement for instance. Captain Har- 
court won his V.O. well, but he deserves 
something better every day that he lives." 

" You know him better than I do, but I 
can quite believe you are right." 
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" I know I am. He is the only man I 
ever met who has seemed to be heroic in 
the daily life, where there is so much to 
pay and nothing to gain. But I must be 
going. You have been a good Samaritan 
to-day, for you have poured oil and wine 
into my wounds. I never kiss mere ac 
quaintances, as many women do, but I 
should like to kiss you/' 

Alice threw her arms round the other's 
neck. 

"You have done me good too. I think 
we may help each other, and the little one 
here may help us both." 

Mrs. Brabazon did not go beyond her own 
compound that evening, but strolled round 
it, or sat under a broad-leaved pepul-tree 
near the well, so that some coolness might 
be wafted to her from the water pouring into 
its tiny channels ofE the creaking Persian 
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wheel. Harcourt, riding alone past the 
house, saw her, and paused by the low 
wall to inquire if she were ill that she 
remained at home. 

As she replied she walked across to him, 
and while she fed the pony with bits of 
grass she told him of her afternoon's visit. 

*'That is as it should be, Mrs. Braba- 
zon ; I am very glad." 

'*We spoke of you. I did not know 
before that the child is named after you. 
Forgive me for saying it, but Mrs. Ains- 
worth's ignorance vexes me. I cannot 
help wishing she knew how good you 
are." 

" I told you what would happen if she 
guessed anything she had better not 
know," he answered sharply. 

" I know. Do nbt mistrust me. But I 
wonder if it is only when we care for 
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what we cannot have, that we care our 
best/' 

" I don't know. I cannot dissect things 
as you do. A fact and a duty are plainly 
before me, and it matters nothing that 
under other circumstances both would have 
been different." 

" Women cannot feel so simply. There 
are wheels within wheels for us." 

" More's the pity. Life turns on is, not on 
if. We've got to be steady under fire, not 
argue about the guns." 

" Ah !" said Maud, a fresh light on her 
face, 

' Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.' " 

*' Exactly, Mrs. Brabazon. The soldier's 
creed is a simple one — do your duty, and 
anyone who is doing that needs no pity. 
Good night." 
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"You, at least, need none," thought 
Maud, as she watched him ride away ; " the 
pity should be kept for that poor girl, who 
might have lived at that height, and is tied 
down instead to such a dead level. Who 
knows ? — ^he might have been less grand 
then !" 

Captain Ainsworth was not altogether 
pleased when he heard of Mrs. Brabazon's 
visit. It forced him to conclude that a 
woman's fancy was, in this case, of a some- 
what enduring character. He had no defi- 
nite wish to compromise either Maud or 
himself, and he would have been indignant 
had anyone even accused him of intention- 
ally creating a scandal. But it was cer- 
tainly no fault of his if people gossiped 
when he was only enjoying himself in the 
way that suited him. Of course a man 
does not talk to a handsome woman as if he 
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were blind to her beauty, and there does 
exist a rapid language that no listener can 
overhear, and no man of the world will 
criticise. Handsome women are usually 
proficients in it, and Maud was an adept 
when he met her first, though now she 
«eemed to have forgotten its alphabet. It 
is one thing to make a communication with 
the certainty of a quick response, and quite 
another to look meaningly into eyes that 
meet yours with blank coldness or haughty 
astonishment; the position then becomes 
embarrassing, not to say absurd. 

Ainsworth was not a man to expose him- 
self often to treatment of this sort, but at 
the same time he was too obstinate to with- 
draw from Mrs. Brabazon's society because 
she refused to understand his admiration. 
He dropped the unspoken language, and 

« 

talked to her instead in a tone of shallow 
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cynicism, to which she replied as courtesy 
required. In this way he was still amused 
by her, and to him amusement was the 
breath of life. He had, in fact, a gambler's 
craving for excitement, though he never 
yielded to it, had even lost sight of it at 
times altogether. This restraint came 
from no idea of morality, but from an in- 
herited fund of hard sense. 

He had enough of his father's shrewd* 
ness to see that, in the long run, the gam- 
blers in life lose their stakes, so he was 
content to lead a staid life, tasting his 
pleasures cautiously. As Maud, with her 
sharp generalities and humorous chat, de- 
lighted him, so did his wife bore him. 
Her fancies were too delicate, her thoughts 
too earnest, for one of his calibre to ap- 
preciate. 

We all know that nothing so ruffles the 
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temper as to be continually in the presence 
of those who live at a higher level than 
ourselves, and Ainsworth was strongly- 
conscious of this feeling. Alice's devotion 
to the child that he had never touched, her 
serene patience under the small miseries of 
the hot weather, even the marked interest 
shown in her by others, were all additional 
provocations. Had she asserted herself 
more, her home might have been happier ; 
but though her husband would have rated 
her higher, she would have lost some of 
her own self-respect. Mrs. Redmayne 
once jokingly suggested that she should 
" scold him well," for some obvious neglect, 
but her answer silenced and grieved her 
good friend. 

" Don't tempt me to do that," she said ; 
*' if I spoke at all, I should say what could 
never be forgotten." 
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The routine of life in Hazrabagh during 
the hot weather was as precise out of doors 
as in. Every day there was croquet for all 
comers somewhere, from about half-past 
six till dusk. Once a week the meeting 
was at one or other of the Messes, while 
the remaining evenings were filled up by 
the ladies in turn. There were a few who 
thought a little variety wotdd be pleasant, 
and that a quiet ride was a better way of 
taking exercise than knocking about cro- 
quet balls and complaining of the tempera- 
ture. But even riding must be done 
deliberately when the air feels as though 
it came out of an oven, and there is little 
change of scenery to charm one in the midst 
of a baked and unbroken plain. 

The coming of the English mail was like 
the finding of an oasis in the desert. 
Faces on that morning wore an air of 
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animation unknown during the rest of the 
week, for the letters and papers were sure 
to supply them with news that would en- 
liven them for a few hours. 

Alice longed keenly for her share, and 
fortunately Walter Percy proved an excel- 
lent correspondent. 

"Aimt Jane and Ethel are capital 
friends," he wrote, " indeed, I hope the old 
lady will never leave the Hall. Her eye- 
sight fails fast, and though she knits as 
interminably as ever, she cannot write 
much now. Ethel comes over to read to 
her, but they always end in talking of you 
and wishing you were at home." 

Not long after Mrs. Brabazon's first 
visit, Alice received another joyous note 
from her cousin, announcing his engage- 
ment, but adding that it was not to be 
mentioned to their friends for another 
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year, as Mr. Philips considered his daugh- 
ter too young to marry. 

The — th Hussars were going abroad, 
therefore Walter had spoken, and his 
bright spirit already overleapt the months 
of waiting, and pictured his return. His 
proud happiness wrung Alice's heart, re- 
awaking the thirst that does in truth '' ask 
a drink divine," and for which mere con- 
tent is as unsatisfying as the mirage to 
the panting traveller. With such thoughts 
in her mind she went out for her evening 
stroll, too tired to ride, and far too out of 
spirits for the exertion of croquet. Un- 
fortunately it was Mrs. Rumbold's " even- 
ing,*' and that energetic lady kept strict 
note of who came and who stayed away. 
Mrs. Ainsworth had been absent on more 
than one occasion, and had been taken to 
task accordingly. She was therefore forced 

VOL. ni. K 
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to make amends on this particular night 
for her previous delinquencies. She ex- 
cused herself from playing, in spite of her 
hostess's remonstrances, and sat down 
where a hand-punkah kept the warm air 
in motion. In the next sloping chair was 
Mrs. Doleman, somewhat out of humour, 
and inclined to take a gloomy view of 
matters in general. 

*^Is it true that your husband never 
comes to croquet with you, Mrs. Ains- 
worth ?" said she, in her usual slow 
accents. 

"Very seldom; he does not like the 
game." 

'* No, they say he prefers whist at Cap- 
tain Brabazon's — or racquets. Do you 
know, I'm told all the bachelors in the 
station go to the Brabazons'. So dread- 
fully marked, isn't it? But then they 
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think her so very handsome — I hear so, at 
least." 

" So she is," said Alice quietly. 

"Do you really think so? I thought 
she wasn't at all a lady's lady — such pro- 
nonce style. It's so sad to see how gentle- 
men prefer that sort of thing. I haven't 
spoken to her myself, but I had got that 
idea of her after seeing her twice." 

" I suppose you are not aware that she 
is a friend of mine ?" 

" Oh dear me, I'm so sorry ! I didn't 
know — ^nobody told me, you know, and one 
has to be so entirely guided by what one 
hears, of course on good authority. Pray 
don't mind anything I said, Mrs. Ains- 
worth." 

" Not in the least," replied Alice, with an 

air Maud herself might have worn. 

Mrs. Doleman was not easily silenced, 

k2 
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saying that you and he went out a good 
deal of an evening. It must be a great 
comfort to have a pleasant escort when 
your husband doesn't go out — husbands 
are so dreadfully apt to get into that way ; 
such a shame it is. Is he coming here to- 
night?" 

" He is at the racquet court." 

^'Dear me! He, too. Well, I hadn't 
heard that Captain Harcourt ever played." 

" I meant my husband. I know nothing 
about Captain Harcourt." 

Alice rose, ostensibly to speak to some 
one else, but in reality to hide a hot blush, 
and to end the conversation. It was the 
first time Harcourt's name had caused her 
anything but pleasure, and she felt angry 
contempt for such unworthy gossip. 

Probably Mrs. Doleman had indulged in 
more of the same sort, for a little later 
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there were some comments at the refresh- 
ment-table on the riding parties that inter- 
fered with croquet. 

" Mrs. Brabazon and Lingard are always 
out riding together," said Spooner, a 
young cavalry subaltern, with a pale face 
and familiar manner. 

** And Harcourt's another absentee. By- 
the-by, where is he to-night ?" asked some 
one. 

" Here's Mrs. Ainsworth — ^ask her — 
she's sure to know," said the first speaker, 
with a smile. She heard the question, but 
before she could reply, Harcourt was seen 
driving up in full uniform. 

"Good evening. Captain Harcourt," said 
Mrs. Eumbold stiffly. " I'm afraid you'll 
find everyone just leaving, and the ices all 
melted." 

" Yes, I apologise for being so late ; but. 
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you see, I have been on duty. I had to 
go round the guards f6r Jones, who's down 
with fever, poor fellow." 

" I'm sorry for that." 

" So am I. But you'll forgive me, Mrs. 
Bumbold, and give me the remains of an 
ice. I'm hotter than any of you, I'm sure." 

Offended dignity never had a chance 
with Harcourt, and Mrs. Rumbold was 
soon talked into good humour. That duty 
done, he made his way to Alice, who was 
still standing near the table. 

" May I drive you home, Mrs. Ains- 
worth? You look tired again to-night." 

There was scarcely a perceptible pause 
ere she accepted the offer, yet she had 
hesitated, and had determined to alter 
nothing of her conduct because of idle 
tongues. Harcourt saw the hesitation — 
saw, without seeming to notice them, the 
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eyes watching her, and the sneer on the 
pale face of the man nearest him ; then he 
put down his plate. 

" I can't offer to take another lady on 
the back seat of the dog-cart, but would 
one of you fellows care to come ? Beecham, 
can you bear to drive instead of riding ? 
There's time for a turn before Mess, if 
Mrs. Ains worth likes." 

"Delighted," answered the young man. 
^' This is the hottest night I've had, and I 
know your horse is fast enough to make 
one fancy there's some air." 

** Come away, then." 

As they went to the dog-cart, Harcourt 
could not help asking — "Was I right to 
give Beecham the offer ?" 

" Quite right," replied Alice, and by the 
look on her face — a look he had never seen 
before — ^he felt certain that the first pebble 
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had been thrown to disturb the calm he 
was so sedulous to preserve. There- 
fore he talked gaily to both his compan- 
ions, and Alice seconded him so well that, 
when Spooner asked Beecham that night 
if he liked playing third to a flirtation, he 
got an unexpected reply. 

"What confounded nonsense you do 
talk ! You're always philandering with 
some one yourself, so you think everyone 
else is too. I'd a very jolly drive, and if 
I get the chance of such another, I'll take 
it." 

Nevertheless Spooner kept to his opinion, 
for a fool often guesses at the tenderest 
points of better men, not knowing that 
their weakness includes strength, such as 
his folly never even dreamed of. 

There were one or two of the — th din- 
ing with the Ainsworths that night, and 
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they thought their hostess was in wonder- 
ful spirits, a rare thing for anyone at that 
season. 

After dinner they sat out in the com- 
pound, so as to escape from the vicinity of 
the heated walls. A faint, very faint air 
was blowing, and they dispensed with 
hand-punkahs. A little table with a lamp 
stood beside them, and with a rough carpet 
under their feet, and low cane chairs to 
rest in, they were in comparative comfort. 
Alice played her part well, but the mo- 
ment her guests left she sank back 
wearily. 

When Ainsworth had finished his last 
cheroot in silence, he proposed that they 
should go in, as it was near midnight. 

'^Wait a moment, Eobert. I want to 
ask you something," said his wife. 

''Well, what is it? I'm short of 
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money this month, so I hope it's no more 
bills." 

*' No. Does it matter at all to you what 
people say about us, or about me ?" 

" Not particularly. It depends on what 
it is." 

" People remark that you never go about 
with me. It is the old story, just what 
happened on board the Burmaih over 
again." 

" Then I'm not going to alter my ways 
for that. If that's all, they may just 
talk." 

" They say I go out so often with Cap- 
tain Harcourt. Robert, you know what a 
place this is for gossip." 

" Why the deuce shouldn't you go out 
with him, or anyone else you choose?" 

"Certainly; if you do not mind re- 
marks." 
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"Not I. I don't see why a woman 
shouldn't have some one friend she likes to 
ride with and talk to. It's no fun being third 
— I don't care for most of the people one 
meets, and I really don't see why I should 
give up any of my amusements to cliaperon 
you. What's the use of being a married 
woman, if you can't go about as you 
Uke?" 

'* As you say, what is the use ? Eobert, 
Cecil isn't well, you wouldn't let me go 
home with her, would you ?" 

" Home ! What an extraordinary mood 
you're in to-night, Alice ! How am I to 
afford that ?" 

"But suppose you had the money," said 
she eagerly, "you'd let me go? Is that 
your only reason? You get on so well 
without me !" 

" No, it isn't my only reason. I thought 
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one's wife was supposed to keep one's 
house, and all that sort of thing. I don't 
see why you should go home. Go and 
see people, if you're dull, and, in the mean- 
time, do come in." 

Alice obeyed without further comment, 
but she contrasted her husband's careless- 
ness bitterly enough with the watchful 
kindness that she felt sure had prompted 
Harcourt's invitation to Mr. Beecham that 
afternoon. 

The difference was tersely expressed on 
a subsequent occasion, when a note arrived 
from Lingard, begging Ainsworth to ride 
with Mrs. Brabazon and him on the follow- 
ing evening. Alice, who was just starting 
alone for a croquet-party, saw him write 
an acceptance, and spoke more sharply than 
usual. 

'* So you can go directly anyone else 
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asks you, Robert, though you can never 
ride with me !" 

" Oh ! well— I don't care about it." 
*' Perhaps not, but still you go." 
''One isn't obliged to do these things 
for one's relations," retorted her husband, 
coolly, and went to dress. 

Alice knew that Maud had no hand in 
the note, but that it had been written be- 
cause she declined to go out so often tete- 
h'tSte^ and Lingard did not care for many 
of the younger men who were likely to be 
disengaged. It was no doubt of her friend 
that made her eyes flash, and her mouth 
set itself determinately, as she left the 
house. 

The meeting that evening was at the 
Mess of a native regiment, and as the band 
was a fair one, the attendance was usually 
good. Mrs. Ainsworth was much admired 
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there, and a group of acquaintances 
gathered round her before the games were 
arranged. 

She chose a moment when several people 
were within hearing to make a remark that 
was sure to be noticed. 

" Captain Harcourt, have you anything 
to do to-night ?" 

*' Nothing, Mrs. Ains worth." 

*' Then will you take me for a drive, and 
come and dine with us ? You have not 
dined in our house for an age !" 

" With pleasure. We might have time 
to drive as far as that old tomb you wanted 
to see." 

"Yes. Dinner can always wait, if we 
are late for it. I shall only play one 
match." 

Major Bellaire was one'of the group that 
overheard Alice's invitation. He never 
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touched a croquet mallet himBelf, but used 
to lounge about, commenting on the play 
in a manner that he knew to be little short 
of exasperating to those who made it a 
serious affair. He watched Mrs. Ainsworth 
play out a hasty game, saw Harcourt as- 
sist her carefully into the dog-cart, and 
when they had driven off, he strolled across 
to the chairs, and dropped into one be- 
side Maud Brabazon, who was leisurely 
eating an ice. 

" Our friend Mrs. Ainsworth seems to 
be taking kindly to Indian customs," said 
he in his most cynical tone. 

A very quick observer might have de- 
tected the slightest possible stiffening of 
Maud's graceful neck, an indication that 
she was on her guard, yet she did not 
move in her chair, and answered list- 
lessly, 
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" Does she ? I should have thought she 
was English to the backbone." 

'* The custom I allude to is not wholly 
unknown in England." 

" It's too hot for the exertion of guess- 
ing riddles, Major Bellaire." 

" This is hardly a puzzle though. Mrs. 
Ainsworth evidently prefers one escort to 
any other in the station." 

" Oh," said Maud, shifting her position 
so as to look Bellaire in the face, and 
speaking as though she were inviting gos- 
sip, ''you think there's a little flirtation 
going on between her and Captain Har- 
court?" 

" It looks tolerably like it, I think. The 
symptoms in these cases are always much 
the same." 

" You think so ? You never see much 
difference, then, and this case is just such 
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another as Mrs. Pippett and Mr. Spooner ?" 
she replied, naming too well-known insep- 
arables. 

'*If it isn't as decided yet, it will be 
before the hot weather's over." 

''You don't believe in simple friend- 
ship r 

"My dear Mrs. Brabazon, I wasn't 
bom yesterday ! " was the contemptuous 
answer. 

*' You're a clever man. Major Bellaire, 
and you know a great deal of our sex," 
said Maud ; but her tone changed slightly, 
and the gentleman, though he bowed at the 
compliment, looked a little puzzled. " But 
you make one mistake, and, knowing you 
as I do, I scarcely wonder at it." 

" And that is " 

''You don't know when to believe; and 
a man who believes too little, blunders as 

l2 
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completely as the man who believes too 
much." 

" Perhaps Mrs. Brabazon will undertake 
to teach me credulity," said Bellaire, try- 
ing to hide some annoyance under a 
sneer. 

" I !" said Maud rising, with a curl on 
her lip. '' I couldn't teach you, after hear- 
ing your remarks on Mrs. Ains worth. I 
don't know how to teach the alphabet to 
the blind ;" and she walked away, feeling 
that for the moment she had revenged her 
friend. 

Harcourt, meantime, perceived that 
something had occurred to excite his gentle 
companion. With rare tact he sought for 
no confidences, but talked on indifferent 
subjects during their drive, or sat silent, 
as appeared to suit her best. He judged 
wisely, for in the mood that was on her 
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when they first set out, a hint from him 
would have opened the floodgates, and 
words might have been uttered that both 
would have regretted. As it was, silences 
became more frequent as they proceeded, 
and Harcourt at last ventured to bid her 
lean back and rest. " You are not obliged 
to make company-conversation for me, you 
know." 

*' No ; and it is such a relief to be silent. 
When Mr. lingard has driven me, I did 
not half enjoy it, because I was obliged to 
talk perpetually." 

" And yet you need not, if you only 
knew him a little better. He's a good 
fellow, and would really wish you to get 
as much benefit as possible from your 
drive. You never thought of keeping a 
trap of your own ?" 

" Captain Ainsworth will not do it. He 
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thinks we spend enough on our horses. 
You see, he likes to have a pony besides for 
himself." 

She had never spoken so formally of her 
husband before, and Harcourt was warned 
by her voice. 

"You are not resting now. I positively 
won't speak for the next two miles." 

" Very well. I really will be quiet. I 
am always so weary now. I suppose it's 
the heat.'* 

Such quiet did Alice good, and her face 
had lost its hard expression when she 
reached her own door. Harcourt's pres- 
ence gave her a feeling of restfulness 
more beneficial than air or exercise. It 
was moral, not physical calm she required, 
and she knew, although she did not reason 
about it, that she found it near him ; there- 
fore she had invited him to dinner, think- 
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ing to get through the evening more peace- 
fully if he was there. Ainsworth, she 
knew, was always ready for a guest, and 
she hoped to recover by the morrow the 
hard equanimity that his cutting words 
had disturbed. 

The heat now approached its climar. 
May was past, and had consumed, as the 
days dragged on, much of the health and 
energy that the cold weather had fostered. 
The rains in Hazrabagh were late and 
slight, and the motionless air of June was 
like a furnace. The foliage grew daily 
drier in the sick yellow glare, the surface 
of the parched plain cracked and crumbled 
into hot dust, and English faces grew paler 
and more weary. Twice or thrice the 
parting shots were fired over the grave of 
some careless soldier, struck down by sun- 
stroke or fever, and rang dismally on the 
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ears of those wlio endeavoured to keep up 
a semblance of cheerfulness at the rendez- 
vous of the evening. It was whispered 
that Captain Brabazon's play was no 
longer what it had been, and one doctor 
offered to bet that he would not last out 
the hot season, unless he changed his 
mode of life. People glanced curiously at 
Mrs. BrabazoUy and wondered if she knew, 
and what she thought — nay, what she 

would do if There was no need for 

anyone to fill up the pause. And Maud 
carried herself as royally as ever, though 
she knew the speculations her friends in- 
dulged in, and could almost have read the 
very words on their lips. 

Those weeks seemed to burn themselves 
in on her brain, and she never recalled 
them without a shudder. With all the 
power of her strong will, she strove to 
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banish from her mind the least thought of 
freedom, and when instinct threatened to 
conquer, she would plunge into any occu« 
pation at hand — ^read a novel, hurry over 
to Mrs. Ainsworth, seize on the merest 
trifle that might divert the current of her 
thoughts. She tried her utmost to induce 
her husband to alter his habits — tried often 
and conscientiously, though she met, as 
she expected, with a contemptuous rebufE. 
It was a trial that shook her being to its 
centre, and filled her with a terror hitherto 
unknown to her— a terror of herself, of 
the impulses that were roused in her for 
the first time. 

It is terrible to find oneself face to face, 
as it were, with a strong, uncontrolled 
spirit, that looks one in the eyes and says 
boldly, " I am part of you — your self that 
you never saw till now, when this or that 
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temptation assails you. You do not know 
my strength, but all your weakness is 
known to me." Let him or her to whom 
there comes this unbidden guest seek 
safety in flight from the temptation that 
evoked him out of his dim hiding-place ; 
but when, as in Maud's case, such escape 
is impossible, woe be unto those who do 
not combat him upon their knees ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

<' Oh, life BS futile, then, bs frail ! 
Oh, for a voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil^ behind the veil." 

In Memoricm. 

A S yet, Captain Brabazon had not so 
"^^ betrayed himself in public as to 
cause either official rebuke or semi-official 
advice to be administered. The whist 
parties too were continued, because though 
the other players grumbled, neither liked 
to be the one to speak to the delinquent. 
Ainsworth, who had lost a good deal of 
money, was at last requested by the others 
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to intimate to Captain Brabazon that his 
head was frequently not clear enough for 
play, and he undertook the task, though 
most unwillingly. Beecham was with him 
while the subject was under discussion, 
^nd the two strolled homewards, talking it 
over till they reached the Ainsworths' 
door. 

'* Come in and have a glass of sherry ; it 
wants a few minutes still to dinner-time." 

" But will Mrs. Ainsworth like it, as it is 
so late ? Is she in ?" 

" It doesn't matter a d — n whether she's 
in or not. Come along." 

They entered the verandah, and from 
behind one of the broad pillars Alice 
advanced quietly to meet them. Beecham's 
start was perceptible, but her manner was 

80 easy that he thought she could not 

t 

possibly have overheard, and drank his 
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sherry without disturbing himself further. 
He told the story at Mess, however, and 
Ainsworth would perhaps have been sur- 
prised had he heard the comments freely 
passed upon him. Whether it did not 
occur to him to regret his hasty speech, or 
whether he was too proud or too careless 
to allude to it, his wife could not tell. 
That he knew she had heard it she was 
almost certain, but not a word was said by 
either, though the unhappy phrase seemed 
to ring again and again in her ears. Her 
presence of mind at the moment of its 
utterance showed clearly that she had 
learnt a reticence foreign to her character, 
and that she cared comparatively little for 
anything her husband might say or do. 
He had strained the chords of love too 
far, and no touch of his could awake any 
music from them again. 
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There was soon no room left in Alice's 
mind for words of his to rankle, for Cecil's 
baby frame began to give way in the con- 
tinued heat. That pitiful sound, the cry- 
ing of a child in pain, was heard in the 
house, and the doctor looked grave when 
he was called in. Her ignorance saved the 
mother from anxiety at first, but when 
Doctor Butler began to visit her twice a 
day, she grew half frantic with fear. Once 
and again she had to sit down under the 
punkah, panting with pain and palpitation, 
and the scared expression of her eyes 
went to the good doctor's heart. 

Mrs. Brabazon came daily to help her, 
other friends called to condole and advise, 
but while she was grateful to them all, 
they appeared to her to move in a different 
universe, apart from her world, the world 
that contained only herself and her child. 
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She saw Harcourt sometimes for a few 
minutes, and to him alone did it seem pos- 
sible to approach the one subject of her 
thoughts with any freedom. 

At last there came a morning when the 
doctor bade her arrange to go as speedily 
as possible to the hills, and the words gave 
her fresh hope. Surely in the pure cool 
air the wasted frame would recover its 
roundness, the pale cheeks regain their 
delicate rose. She would have started on 
the instant, had it been practicable, and 
when her husband returned from parade, 
he found her in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. 

She no longer consulted him, or asked 
his permission, but vehemently bade him 
carry out her plans. Surprised, and more 
annoyed than grieved, he began to speak 
of the expense, but the words had hardly 
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passed his lips ere his wife threw open 
her desk, and hastilj broke the seal 
of a packet she took out of the secret 
drawer. 

"I have money, Eobert, I don't know 
how much, but you can see for your- 
self." 

*' The devil you have ! Have you been 
hoarding up a private purse of your 
own?" 

Alice made no reply, nor did she shrink 
when her husband burst into a storm of 
rage, on seeing further evidence of his 
father's rooted mistrust. The envelope 
contained a cheque for three hundred 
pounds, for Alice's sole use, and a note to 
the effect that, if Ainsworth interfered with 
her spending of it, the amount would be 
stopped out of his yearly allowance. 

When his anger had exhausted itself, his 
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wife, passing over the outbreak as though 
his words had fallen on deaf ears, returned 
to her point. 

'* Will you go to the telegraph office at 
once, and wire to the Eedmaynes about a 
house, or shall I send a servant ?" 

'* m go/' said he sulkily, quelled by her 
utter indifference. 

Ere night it had been arranged that Mrs. 
Ainsworth was to take the small house at 
Ampore that the Bedmaynes were on the 
eve of quitting, in order to return to the 
plains. It was impossible for the sick 
child to travel by day, besides that few 
passenger trains ran while the sun was 
high; Alice therefore was forced to wait 
till six o'clock on the following evening, 
when she prepared for her journey. 

Her husband was by this time thoroughly 
provoked, and, judging from his point of 
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view, not entirely without cause. His re- 
sentment at his father's letter had by no 
means cooled, the stir of preparation in 
the house had disturbed his morning's rest, 
and the rooms had been rendered intoler- 
ably hot by the opening of the doors when 
the luggage was carried out. 

Alice had spoken but little to him during 
the day, but at the last moment she asked 
him to cut her some sandwiches. He sat 
down to do so, when the baby began to cry 
shrilly in the adjoining room at the unwel- 
come process of dressing. 

'* Do it yourself," he exclaimed impatient- 
ly, flinging down his knife and fork. " I'm 
going further ofE, for I cannot stand that 
infernal row, — ^it makes me positively 
ill !" 

This was not purely a figure of speech, 
for what nerves Ainsworth possessed seem- 
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ed to be tried beyond endurance by this 
particular sound, yet at such a moment 
the words stung, and when the parting 
came it was only by an efEort that Alice 
compelled herself to bid him good-bye with 
a semblance of cordiality. 

A sleepless night in the dusty railway car- 
riage, and four hours' posting in a rattling 
vehicle over still dustier roads, had almost 
worn out the travellers ere they reached 
the base of the hills. There litters, known 
as doolies, had been provided by the Eed- 
maynes, and as they began to ascend, and 
felt the air growing cooler at every step, 
Alice breathed more freely than she had 
done since the hot weather commenced. 
Leaning on her elbow as she lay in the 
doolie, she watched the weary child, and 
when she saw the restless movements 
cease, the clenched hands unclose, and the 

M 2 
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puckered face relax in sleep, she dropped 
her own head on the pillow and shed such 
tears as her anxiety had never drawn from 
her. 

Mrs. Redmayne, who had purposely 
postponed her departure for some hours, 
met her with open-armed affection, and 
smoothed her way by making arrange- 
ments for supplies, and telling her what 
doctor to consult. After she had left, the 
inevitable reaction came on, and Alice 
sank into a state of lassitude that would 
have alarmed her if she had had energy 
enough to think about it. The pure 
breezes, however, and the complete rest, 
soon restored her, and the beauty of 
the scenery tempted her out of the 
house. 

Though pale and feeble still, Cecil was 
apparently recovering, and when Alice 
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was not occupied with her she began to 
take more and more extended rambles. 
Ampore was a pretty little station, but to 
new-comers from the plains it was a perfect 
paradise. The long slopes of grass, the 
sharp red rocks, the whispering forests of 
deodar, and beyond these the everlasting 
snows, were sights that touched Alice 
deeply. There were times, as she sat on 
the grass, that she could have fancied her- 
self obtaining a glimpse into heaven, but 
for a lingering uneasiness respecting the 
child in her lap. Yet she led a lonely life, 
for she called nowhere, and not a soul, 
save the doctor, whose wife was in Eng- 
land, ever came near her. 

In her first misery she had begged Mrs. 
Redmayne not to mention her name to 
anyone, and, somewhat unwisely, her friend 
had complied with her request. She could 
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not summon courage to make fresh ac- 
quaintances ; when she saw other ladies on 
the Mall, in their brightly-coloured litters 
and fresh costumes, she felt as if her mind 
and her dress were alike unfit for their 
society. She had thought of nothing but 
necessaries in her troubled packing, and 
had not even brought books for herself, 
much less toilettes for visiting. Her very 
sitting-room was bare and dull. A round 
table, the wood stained a dingy red, occu- 
pied the centre of the room ; at one end 
was a clumsy sideboard of the same colour ; 
near the door a stifE cane sofa only half 
hid a broken patch in the whitewashed 
walls, and three chairs and a smaller table 
completed the furniture. As long as the 
weather was fine, Alice was indifferent to 
the condition of her house, for she was 
drinking in deep draughts of healthful de- 
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light from the hills, and did not miss her 
usual occupations. 

Her husband wrote to her now and again, 
brief notes that were not unkind, unless 
from the absence of definite kindness. In 
one of them he remarked, as though an- 
xious to escape wearisome questioning, 
*' Harcourt asks after you so often that I 
wish you'd write and tell him about the 
child yourself." 

Alice acted on the suggestion with a 
certain gladness, and filled a sheet of paper 
with ease, though her other letters were 
short and laboured. Even to Mrs. Eed- 
mayne she could not bring herself to give 
full details of the little patient's health, 
since the report was at best but a very 
poor one ; but to Harcourt she could not 
only write the truth, but, much to her own 
surprise, could add descriptions of the 
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scenery that so charmed her. It seemed 
quite natural to tell him whatever was 
uppermost in her mind, and she yielded to 
the impulse without self-questioning or 
hesitation, and wrote as she had never 
before written to anyone. While life was 
thus pausing with her between hope and 
despair, Maud Brabazon's troubles were 
drawing to a close. 

It was on the night of a fearful dust- 
storm that the end came; 

The day had been frightfully sultry, the 
sky on the horizon was black and thunder- 
ous, and there had been a few of the short, 
sharp puffs of wind that are the forerun- 
ners of a tropical tempest. The doors had 
scarcely been opened for the evening before 
the servants hurried in to shut them again, 
exclaiming in their fervid language that 
"the sky was about to speak." 
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Hardly had the last bolt been fastened, 

ere the sudden gloom of the storm swept 

down upon them. It was impossible to 

see a yard beyond the windows, so densely 

was the lurid air filled with yellow sand ; 

the wind hissed in fierce gusts, tearing 

thatch off the roof, and hurling down 

boxes and tents stored in the verandah. 

Drowning the din of falling wood and 

rattling doors, came loud angry peals of 

thunder, and the lightning shot redly 

through the whirling sand. 

« 
It was a terrific sight, and Maud saw 

that her husband was completely unnerved. 

She knew it was out of the question to 

get their dinner carried across the strip of 

gravel that separated them from the 

kitchen until the storm had abated, and 

for a moment she felt afraid of being alone 

with this trembling and miserable man. 
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To her great relief, she found that one of 
the servants had remained in the house ; 
calling him from the comer where he was 
crouching, she made him assist her to get 
out some wine and bread and butter, the 
only available food, in the hope of inducing 
her husband to rouse himself. At her 
suggestion he came to the dining-room, 
and swallowed a glass of wine, but would 
not touch the bread, and, indeed, in a few 
minutes it was too gritty with the all- 
penetrating sand to be palatable. 

Presently he looked askance at his wife, 
and shuffled across the room to the cup- 
board where the brandy was kept. Quick 
as thought, Maud intercepted him, and 
seizing the bottle, faced him, a denial on 
her lips. 

Before she could speak, he struck her 
on the breast, and then stood hesitating, 
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scowling at her sullenly with bloodshot 
eyes. 

Fortunately, the servant had left the 
room. By a superhuman effort, Maud 
controlled herself, and while the poor 
wretch quailed before her indignant face, 
she deliberately poured the contents of 
the bottle on the ground, and then dropped 
it, so that it should appear to have been 
upset by accident. There was a terrible 
silence, broken only by the crash of a fall- 
ing tree, then her husband laughed — a 
hideous, evil laugh — and turning from her, 
shuffled away to his own dressing-room, 
the door of which he bolted. 

His wife sank into a chair, shivering 
from head to foot, and there she sat for 
more than an hour, till the tempest had 
passed on its destroying path, and the 
servants came in with lights and food. 
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In answer to a summons, Captain Bra- 
bazon took his place at table, but after he 
had tasted the soup, he got up, and said 
he was tired, and was going to lie down in 
his rooni, adding, with an oath, that his 
wife had better beware how she disturbed 
him. . 

All that evening Maud hardly moved, 
but sat expecting she knew not what, ner- 
vously alive to every sound, and realising 
for the first time the torture of physical 
fear. 

When at last she went to bed she could 
not sleep, and towards three in the morning 
she rose, determined to brave her husband's 
anger, and ascertain what he was doing. 
The storm had wept itself away in rain, 
and the punkah-coolies met her as she 
emerged from her room, and asked if they 
might leave off work for the rest of the 
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night, as the air was cool. She gave the 
required permission, and as she stood in the 
verandah, watching the dark figures slink 
away in the dim light, she drew in long 
breaths of cool fragrance from the garden^ 
and even stretched out her hands to feel 
the welcome drops that dripped from the 
thatch. Then, with reviving courage, she 
crossed the sitting-rooms to the other side 
of the house, where, by a different veran- 
dah, she could reach the outer door of her 
husband's room. Here the solitary coolie 
was still plying his rope, shivering at his 
task in the freshened atmosphere. He 
looked up startled, but Maud passed him 
without speaking, and pushing open the 
door, entered the chamber. 

The stifling air struck hotly on her face, 
for the servants had not dared to come 
here when they threw open the rest of the 
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house. A single candle was almost burnt 
out under its glass shade near the bed, and 
its light looked sicklier in the coming 
dawn. 

A towel, pinned on to lengthen the pun- 
kah, flapped whitely to and fro, but it did 
not hide from Maud the dead face on the 
bed, nor did it need a second glance to 
show her a bottle and a broken glass upon 
the floor. 

Thus, in the dim moist dawn, Maud 
Brabazon stood alone by the corpse of the 
man who had done so much to ruin her 
life, and she thanked God that she had 
been able to refrain from a hasty word 
in that last hour that they were to- 
gether. 

She had presence of mind enough to 
gather up the fragments of glass, and the 
half-empty bottle, and while the terrified 
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coolie ran to call the servants, she threw 
them far into the tangled bushes. 

" Heat apoplexy," was the verdict of the 
doctors, and when she heard it she felt 
that she had done what she could to pre- 
serve her husband's memory from dis- 
credit. 

In such cases all is over with hideous 
speed in India, and the same evening saw 
the solemn pageant of a soldier's funeral 
winding across the plain, now glittering 
with fresh pools of water. 

The widow watched it from her window 
in tearless silence, — listened to the great 
beats of the muffled drum, pulsing through 
the strains of the Dead March, — ^listened 
till the parting volleys rang sharply on the 
air, and then she put her hands to her 
head with a sudden cry. 

Mrs. Redmayne, who was with her, 
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sprang forward and helped her to a 
chair. 

•' 1 am ill/' she said hurriedly, *' perhaps 
I may be delirious, my head has been so 
bad of late. Don't let many people come 
about me, don't let them hear me chatter, 
— I may talk, you know, about him, per- 
haps, — don't mind me, it will be all non- 
sense, all nonsense !" 

Mrs. Redmayne sent off a messenger, 
wTio met the doctor returning from the 
funeral, and brought him with all speed to 
the house, but before night Maud was 
down with brain-fever, and Mrs. Red- 
mayne had installed herself as nurse, and 
absolutely refused to admit any but native 
attendants. The attack was sharp but 
short, and the patient's steady controlled 
temperament greatly aided her recovery. 
Once only did she betray any undue 
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excitement, when questioning Mrs. Red- 
mayne anxiously as to her behaviour during 
her delirium. 

" You have said nothing to diminish my 
regard for you, my dear," said the kind soul. 
"I have heard enough from Alice Ains worth 
to make me change my former opinion of 
you, and I have been careful to admit no 
one but the ayahs when you were men- 
tioning names, or were at all coherent in 
your ravings." 

The sick woman feebly drew down the 
homely face that was bending above her, 
and whispered her gratitude, and a few 
minutes later fell into the deep sleep of 
returning health. 

Her illness, and the shock that preceded 
it, had awakened much sympathy in the 
station, and, as often happens, the ladies 
who had been loudest in their animadver- 
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fiions, were foremost in their offers of 
help. 

Perhaps it was an uneasy conscience 
that prompted Mrs. Doleman to make 
some of the delicate jellies for which she 
was famous, and send them over to Mrs. 
Brabazon, and a little self-reproach may 
have mingled with the ingredients of Mrs. 
Eumbold's "Friar's Chicken." In that 
land of paradoxes, bitter slander and 
brotherly kindness tread hard on each 
other's heels. 

No desire to atone for past harshness 
worked in Lingard's mind, but the choicest 
of the many bouquets sent to the invalid 
came from his garden ; and hearing by 
chance that she had expressed a wish for 
fruit, he it was who spent wonderful sums 
in procuring it from a distance. 

He, too, roused Mrs. Goodwood's interest. 
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190 that she offered to receive Maud at her 
pretty home in the hills as soon as she 
was able to move. 

A soldier's wife was engaged to take 
care of her on the journey, and she left 
Hazrabagh with her heart full of thank-, 
fulness and wonder at the kindnesses 
showered upon her. 

She was nearing her desired haven at 
last, and as she lay on the sofa in the 
bright drawing-room, where Mrs. Good- 
wood's genial spirit made a guest thorough- 
ly at home, she felt that she had risen 
from her sick-bed a changed woman, 
entering on a new life. 

It fell to Captain Ainsworth to be Pre- 
sident of the Committee assembled, ac- 
cording to Indian custom, to arrange 
Captain Brabazon's affairs, and he showed 
in this delicate and troublesome task more 

n2 
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tact and good taste than most people 
would have expected. 

Mrs. Redmayne, whose husband was one 
of the members of the committee, spoke of 
his behaviour with surprise to Harcourt, 
but he did not share her astonishment. 

" He is the most singular fellow I ever 
met," said he, "for there are occasional 
flashes of a better nature in him that com- 
pletely puzzle one. I was with him when 
we heard of Brabazon's death, and he 
turned as white as a sheet. I believe it 
requires something sensational to pierce 
the outer shell of the man, and then 
one gets at what is unexpectedly 
good." 

"It is a pity his goodness lies so very 
deep," remarked the lady drily. 

" So it is. But, my dear Mrs. Red- 
mayne, if one didn't believe in its exist- 
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ence somewhere or other, how on earth 
could one tolerate his brutal selfish- 
ness ?" 

"I often wonder how you do tolerate it ; 
I don't." 

"Ah," said the other sadly, "there's 
another reason for being merciful. One 
might alter the parable a little ; if one can't 
help seeing that there's a beam of selfish- 
ness in his eye, one may be sure that 
some equally great beam darkens one's 
own. Upon my word, I think it is only 
an utter fool who can be really uncharita- 
ble." 

"You are right; but I think myself 
there's a time in most lives when the epi- 
thet of fool is tolerably well deserved for 
some reason or other." 

"You are severer than I, Mrs. Red- 
mayne, though in my own case I some- 
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times think it's the exception when I'm not 



one." 



Harcourt moved away with a sigh as he 
ended his sentence, and Mrs. Redmayne, 
meditating over the insight she had obtain- 
ed of late into many lives, wished that more 
men were capable of following in his foot- 
steps. Little by little she had guessed at 
his story, and Maud's wild talk had con- 
firmed her ideas. She began to understand 
the love and admiration her husband felt 
for him — a love so strong that she had at 
one time regarded it as the only weakness 
in which her Dick indulged. 

July was now at hand, and Harcourt in- 
tended taking a fortnight's leave to the 
hills ; but his wonted decision forsook him 
when he debated where he was to go. The 
Goodwoods would make him welcome at 
Kotpore, but, with all his friendliness for 
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Mrs. Brabazon, he did not wish to stay 
in the same house with her. He knew, 
tooj that if he denied himself the one thing 
for which he longed, he must spend his 
leave in solitary sport, for he would not be 
inclined for society. Had Alice been no 
more to him than any other friend, he 
would in all probability have gone unhesitat- 
ingly to Ampore, as it was the nearest hill 
station, and would have visited her there 
as a matter of course. As it was, he dared 
not do so without at least assuring him- 
self that no trouble would ensue for her 
through any objection on her husband's 
part. He knew that he was incapable of 
judging the question from another's point 
of view ; self -consciousness was too strong, 
and he could not strike the balance between 
inclination and discretion. 

At last he broached the subject, with as 
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much indifference as lie could assume, 
while walking-home from Mess with Ains- 
worth. 

*' It's so hard to know where to go on 
a fortnight's leave. I thought of trying 
Ampore." 

*^ Well, IVe no doubt Alice will be de- 
lighted to see you. You and she always 
get on ; and you don't seem to mind your 
namesake squalling." 

" It isn't musical ; but the poor little 
thing can't help'it." 

" I call it perfectly infernal. So would 
you if you heard it as often as I did. 
Alice doesn't care ; but I suppose women 
like that sort of thing." 

" You advise me to go there, then ?" 

*'l can't advise, for I know no more 
about the place than you do. You should 
ask Kedmayne about it. You haven't time 
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for Simla; and I daresay Ampore's no 
worse than any other Indian hill-place. If 
you do go, you can try to keep Alice 
from sitting with the baby all day 
long." 

*' Certainly I will. One doesn't get 
people like her to talk to every day.'' 

"What the deuce you talk about puzzles 
me. However, I never had a gift that 
way. If you are going, let me know in 
time ; Mrs. Redmayne wants to send some 
parcel of clothes, and you might take it 
up. 

" I think I'll say at once that I will go. 
I daresay I shall find some one I know 
among the d6p6t fellows. 

Harcourt walked long up and down his 
garden that night, vainly trying to com- 
prehend his friend's state of mind. It 
was clear that Ainsworth did not in the 
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least object to his going to Ampore, though 
he must have been aware of the lonely 
life Alice was leading, and the probable 
comments if she were seen to go about 
much with a stranger. Was he wilfully 
blind, or utterly careless of the world's 
opinion? Was he, Cecil, imagining risks 
that did not exist ? 

It was impossible to say. In all proba- 
bility Ainsworth considered himself so 
secure of his wife's devoted affection that 
he never for a moment supposed that any 
coolness on his own part could diminish 
it. Gossip did not harm him, and he did 
not care to shield her from it. Harcourt 
believed in her honour as firmly as her 
husband believed in her love ; it was for 
his own resolution he feared, so terribly 
had he suffered in her absence. 

As long as he could see her, could know 
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from day to day how she fared, he was 
absolutely certain of his self-command, but 
his armour was not proof against the trial 
of absence, and the knowledge that she 
was enduring pain he could not avert. 
He was discovering unexpected weakness 
where he thought himself most strong, now 
that circumstances laid bare the vulnerable 
point. 

He forced himself to make his prepara- 
tions with no appearance of hurry, and 
almost overdid his precaution, for Major 
Martyn, who shared his house, joking- 
ly remarked that he need not have 
taken leave, if he cared so little to get 
away. 

Once out of Hazrabagh, he lost not a 
moment on the road, and reached Ampore 
late at night. Next morning, having in- 
troduced himself to some of the d6p6t, he 
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made inquiries for Mrs. AinswortVs house, 
adding that he had a parcel to deliver to 
her immediately. Her bungalow was a 
lonely one, at the extreme end of the sta- 
tion, and as he hastened with a throbbing 
heart up the steep path that led to it, he 
had to summon all his energies to enable 
him to meet her calmly. He succeeded, as 
courage does succeed, when a good cause 
demands self-mastery, and sitting as he 
did, carefully, with his back to the light, 
Alice read nothing in his face but the 
signs of fatigue consequent on the hot 
weather. 

That first interview safely over, he fell 
at once into his usual ways. The perfectly 
frank greeting Alice accorded him restored 
his self-possession, for it allowed of no mis- 
interpretation. It cleared away the mists 
of morbid doubt that had troubled him. 
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and brought again distinctly before him 
the imperative necessity for watchfulness, 
lest he should mar her child-like confi- 
dence. 

He easily learnt how monotonous her 
existence had been, and remarked imme* 
diately the bare ugliness of her room; 
Two days after his arrival, his servant 
brought sundry parcels to Mrs. Ainsworth, 
with a note which ran as follows : — 

" Wednesday Morning. 

" Deab Mrs. Ainswobth, 

'* I am collecting a lot of 
Indian things to send home, and this is a 
good place for picking them up. ' They 
won't go till the cold weather, and if you 
will use some of them in the meantime, 
you will be doing me a favour. I will ask 
you to carry them back to Hazrabagh for 
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me. Please keep the little work-box for 
yourself. 

''Yours sincerely, 

'' 0. H." 

Alice could not but suspect that somey 
at least, of the purchases had been made 
with a view to their immediate destination, 
but she was content to accept her friend^s 
courtesy without much question. She 
thoroughly appreciated the difference in 
the appearance of her room, when she had 
arranged the pretty table-cover and taste- 
ful boxes, palm leaf fans, and elaborately 
tinted cups of pajpier-machj. She knew 
enough of their value to be able to use 
them without too great a sense of obliga- 
tion, the only costly thing sent her being 
the workbox of sandal-wood and ivory. 

The rains had partially begun, so that 
she was forced to remain a good deal in- 
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doors, and Harcourt was more than re- 
warded for his fraud when she told him 
he had made her room look home-like. 

Sometimes, during one 6f those rare 
and exquisite gleams when the sun forces 
its way through the heavy-folded rain- 
clouds, they would go for a walk together, 
and he thought that on these occa- 
sions she recovered the readiness of her 
girlish enthusiasm, though it was deeper- 
toned than of old. He responded to her 
fancies, and drank in her dreams with 
such devotion as might have been given 
to a saint; and when the strain became 
more than he could bear, would check her 
by kindly mockery of her Quixotism and 
romance. 

One afternoon impressed itself deeply 
on his memory — the last, though they did 
not know it at the time, of this pleasant 
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communion. Harcourt had spread a cloak 
on a rock, so that they could sit where 
the boughs of a giant deodar framed in 
the view of the valley below them. Round- 
ed hills, brown cottages nestling among 
the crops, long terraced fields, where the 
vivid green of the rice mingled with the 
yellow and crimson tufts of the sariara, 
lay stretched far out to the west ; while 
above their heads the low breeze sighed 
in the broad branches, and the beetles 
chirped drowsily among the smaller 
trees. 

Black banks of cloud were rolling slowly 
up from the northward, and beginning to 
cast deep shadows on the nearer hills, but 
as yet the sun kept the mastery over the 
rest of the sky, and softened the brilliant 
colouring with a veil of haze. 

The spectators had been gazing for 
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some time in silence at the landscape, and 
Alice's thoughts had wandered to Maud 
Brabazon, and her strange life. 

« Maud writes very happUy from the 
Goodwoods," said she, "they have been 
very kind to her.'* 

*' Yes, and it must be a wonderful relief 
to her to be with such people, after the 
dreadful life she must have led with poor 
Brabazon." 

" It must, indeed. You were right when 
you said she was a miserable woman." 

** Her life has been a series of dramas," 
replied Harcourt, * Merging on tragedy 
more than once. I heard one chapter of 
it by accident, not long before we left 
Dublin. I wasn't sworn to secresy ; shall 
I tell it you ?" 

**Yes, I should like to hear it; she 
always speaks so sadly of her young 
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days, as if some recollection haunted 
her." 

*' She had a cousin, about her own age, 
who was greatly demoted to her. She was 
certainly fond of him in a way, but they 
neither of them had a sixpence, and when 
he asked her to wait till he had made some 
money, she refused. She said, truly 
enough, that her father, who was a scoun- 
drel, I believe, would expect her to marry 
well, and that she could not endure years 
of persecution for any man's sake. There's 
no doubt she could say hard things some- 
times, and the lad went off to sea without 
bidding her good-bye. He had friends 
who were willing to help him in the mer- 
chant service, and when he saw an open- 
ing in it, he came back to Maud, believing 
that she really cared for him. He found 
her just married, and then he lost him- 
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self altogether. He had to leave his 
ship, and ended by becoming a common 
sailor in the navy, and was killed in a 
brush between a gunboat and some Chinese 
pirates. A lieutenant on board had recog- 
nised him, and told me his death was 
positive suicide. He left a letter for his 
cousin, written just before the action, and 
I believe she thinks she killed him." 

' ' Poor thing ! How very dreadful for 
her ! How can she ever forget it ?'* 

*' Of course that's the natural way for 
her and you to look at it. I confess I 
think differently. The man must have 
been a weak sort of fellow to have gone 
wrong as he did, even if his cousin did 
flirt a little with him. Any way, I can't 
pity him, because of that letter." 

"You would have had him *die and 
make no sign.' " 

o2 
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'* I would have had him live, Mrs. Ains- 
worth," he said very gravely, *' till he had 
leave to lay down his arms ; but if the poor 
wretch hadn't courage for that, he might 
have been faithful to his old love, and re- 
mained silent. Eeal love wouldn't have 
tried to stab a woman as he must have 
done by writing a farewell." 

"No; but there's so little real love that 
one scarcely expects such heroism as 
you mean. That would have been carry- 
ing out the old motto, 'Trustie to the end.'" 

" You admire that motto ?" said Har- 
court, looking at her earnestly. 

" It was my greatest favourite when I 
made mottoes a study. It seems to me to 
be a sort of everyday rendering of ' Be thou 
faithful unto dekth, and I ynill give thee a 
crown of life.' If that poor lad had acted 
up to it, one would have felt that the 
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crown was deserved. As it was, what can 
have been the use of such a miserable 
failure ?' 

She was gazing dreamily at the sinking 
sun as she spoke, and her companion 
shaded his face with his hand lest she 
should turn round suddenly. 

" You are asking the bitterest question 
that a man can ask himself. Can you 
answer it? What is the use of any life 
that fails in attaining its end ? Of course, 
religionists answer one easily ; but there 
are times when one doubts everything, ex- 
cept the reality of the failure.'* 

Alice was silent, and he continued, pas- 
sicftiately — 

" Look at Mrs. Brabazon. I believe she 
had the making of a fine, noble woman in 
her. What is the use of all the pain she 
has caused and borne ? If it were oneself 
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alone that suffered, it would matter less ; 
but to know that one's own success would 
have been gain to others as well — I mean, 
you know, if that boy had lived, and 
they had loved each other/' he added 
hastily. 

Still Alice paused ; but her eyes dilated 
and filled with tears. At last she spoke, 
tremulously at first, but her voice growing 
firmer as she went on— 

" I am not skilful enough to argue — I 
can only give you a woman's answer. 
Neither you nor I can tell what may come 
of Maud's life, or of the lives she has 
influenced. We do not even know what has 
happened to that one soul that we think 
was so ruined. I do not believe that any- 
thing good is wasted. Faithfulness must 
be rewarded somewhere, just as surely as 
that sun remains, though the clouds are 
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overshadowing it. And if things do seem 
strange and hard, isn^t there a sort of re- 
ward in knowing one has done right? 
"When even that fails, one can only say- 
that the gold must not complain of the 
fire." 

Here were Harcourt's own ideas con- 
fronting him, so curiously did these two 
think alike. It flashed across him that he 
had spoken to Maud of the reward of con- 
science, and now that he was himself in 
the grip of mental trouble, he wondered if 
he had underrated her struggles. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Ainsworth," said he 
in a low voice, " your answer is sufficient 
for me at least, and I will not forget your 
words. Now let us go back, for the rain 
is coming, and you may get chilled in this 
fresh wind." 

The threatening storm was not unwel- 
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come, for they were both glad of the 
excuse to hurry homewards without fur- 
ther conversation. 

It is hard to descend abruptly to com- 
mon levels after scaling some sunlit peak, 
and one is apt to feel a momentary shyness 
with one's dearest friend when chance has 
given each a sudden glimpse into the 
other's bare heart. Alice, it is true, saw 
but half a truth ; she perceived that Har- 
court was alluding to his own history, but 
she guessed no more than this. 

That night the rains came on in grim 
earnest, and she found that in leaving 
the plains she had but exchanged one 
form of discomfort for another. Though 
less exhausting than the heat, the rainy 
season in the hills is extremely trying. 
The clouds hang so heavily that it is not 
uncommon to see them rolling along the 
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mountain below the houses ; thick white 
fog penetrates into every cranny, mould 
breaks out in blue blotches on boots, on 
books, on trunks ; luciEer matches will not 
strike, the paper in an open blotting-book 
grows clammy, and even with a wood-fire 
burning the air is miserably damp. For 
baby Cecil the change was very severe, 
and in two days she was again dangerously 
ill. 

From the moment that the old symp- 
toms showed themselves, the mother's 
mind seemed incapable of any distinct 
ideas ; thought became an inarticulate cry. 
Day and night, through all her tending, 
when she sat down and forced herself to 
eat, or when she gave Harcourt her report, 
an incessant prayer was in her heart. She 
wrote to her husband, but somewhat 
curtly, for it gave her positive pain to see 
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her fears expressed in black and white 
before her. His reply came just after 
breakfast, when Harcourt called as usual 
to inquire how the night had passed. 
They were standing near the fire when she 
opened the letter, and the moment she had 
glanced at it she thrust it, by an uncon- 
trollable impulse, into his hand. 

*' Oh, it is too cruel; I cannot bear it T: 
she cried. 

Harcourt read rapidly, 

" Hazrabagh, July — . 

" Dear AiiiOE, 

''I quite expected your ac- 
count of the child from what the doctor 
said before you left. I fancy she was 
always rather a weed. Get help and don't 
overwork yourself. No news, and infer- 
nally hot here. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" E. A/' 
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<^He is a " began Harcourt, savage- 

ly, but Alice stopped him, catching his 
arm in her earnestness. 

" He is my husband and your friend. I 
was wrong to give you that. Say no- 
thing, but go." 

He left her without a word, and as he 
closed the door she staggered to a chair, 
and fell back half fainting. She dared 
not call the ayah lest she should break 
Cecil's restless slumbers, so she remained 
silent, the sharp pain making every breath 
difficult. There the doctor found her, 
and with hasty remedies gave her some 
relief, but his voice was very compas- 
sionate as he inquired if she suffered often 
in this way. She smiled as she answered 
the question, and the smile had grown 
more confident when their short conver- 
sation was ended. It was on her lip& 
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still when he shook his head sadly as he 
felt Cecil's tiny pulse, it was there still 
when a message came in the evening that 
Captain Harcourt had called to inquire for 
the child, but was waiting in the veran- 
dah. Alice went to the door and held out 
her hand. 

"Forgive me for speaking so sharply 
this morning. I was altogether wrong. 
Try to forget everything. The doctor 
thinks very ill of baby to-day, and she is 
awake, so I cannot stay, but I wanted to 
say that to you to-night." 

"You surely need not ask forgiveness 
from me for anything," replied he, won- 
dering within himself at that unearthly 
smile, but she only said '' good night," and 
he went away, more anxious than he had 
been yet. 

The long hours of darkness that fol- 
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lowed brought no rest to the poor mother, 
whose treasure was fast slipping out of 
her detaining arms. God was merciful to 
the aching heart, and the little face grew 
smoother and nestled closer to Alice's 
warm breast, as though conscious of the 
coming of a sweet sleep. So the long 
night wore away, and while the ayah 
dozed on her mat, and the half -burnt logs 
dropped lower in the grate, Alice sat 
motionless in the arm-chair, watching, 
listening, till the feeble breaths came more 
slowly, and at last ceased, and a solemn 
stillness filled the room. 

She did not cry Or moan, nor did she 
rouse the tired woman beside her, but 
gently, and with caressing touch, perform- 
ed the last sad offices. 

When all was done, she left the ayah to 
keep watch, and going to her own room, 
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slept in utter exhaustion, only to wake in 
fresh pain. 

The servants carried the news in the 
early morning, and Harcourt was speedily 
at the house, wishing that there were 
something to be done, and nervously afraid 
of the spectacle of Alice's grief. He was 
standing where they had stood yesterday, 
when she entered, worn and pale indeed, 
but quiet and collected. 

'* It is over, you see," she said, as they 
shook hands, " and I can bear it." 

*' I am glad of your courage ; it is greater 
than I had hoped," he replied. How hard 
it was to say no more than this, to close 
his lips on tenderer words. 

*' Ah ! but I have a reason." As she 
spoke that unearthly smile broke over her 
face again. "Do you remember what 
David said when the child died ?" 
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" Yes ; it must be so some day." 

"Not some day, but soon, at any mo- 
ment. The doctor told me yesterday what 
I have long suspected. I have my mother's 
complaint, a dangerous form of heart- 
disease." 

As she uttered the words every vestige 
of colour died out of Harcourt's face, and 
he sat down trembling. 

" Ahce !— child !" — the voice came be- 
tween a sob and a cry — *' for God's 
sake don't say that ! — it cannot be 
true ! " 

'*But it is true. What — what ails 
you?" she asked, frightened and wide- 
eyed. 

Then, in one moment, was swept away 
the careful barrier that had been built 
up in all these months. He tried to 
think, tried desperately, covering his 
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face with his hands, to steady himself, and 
failed. 

When he looked up, she read the answer 
before he spoke. 

" What ails me ! I do not know how to 
bear my life if I lose you! You have 
been my sunshine, my dream fulfilled, the 
only woman I have loved !" 

She stirred, and he caught a fold of her 
dress. 

" You never knew, you who are too pure 
to think a wrong thought, and I should 
have been silent all my life but for this. 
Forgive me. I am a coward to give way 
so! God help me, I cannot help my- 
self !" 

He dropped his head on his arm 
with a gesture of utter despair, and 
for a minute there was not a sound 
heard. 
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Then Alice spoke, with a new proud 
tone in her voice, and a new light in her 
eyes. 

" And so that might have been !" was 
all she said, but he was on his knee now, 
holding her dress still. 

** Tell me, — I thought of you that first 
day we met at Hazelshaugh ; if I had seen 
more of you then, do you think I could 
have won you ?" 

" I cannot tell, I was such an ignorant 
girl then, but — ah, I wish you had 1" she 
cried, giving him her hands. "Listen, 
— we shall not meet again, we could not 
after this, but I feel as if I were so 
near death that I may surely speak this 
once. You say truly I never knew, never 
dreamt of this. I have seemed to myself 
to fail in everything, but there must be 
something good in me since you care so 

VOL. in. p 
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for my life. You don't know what you 
have been to me, my one friend; how 
you have helped and comforted and 
strengthened me. I don't think I knew 
myself till now. No one else has been so 
near me." 

'' Then I too may say I have not quite 
failed. Bless you for those dear words. 
You have not been out of my thoughts for 
an hour since I saw you first ; am I never 
to see your face again ?" 

" No ; I could not bear it, nor could 
you. Do not grieve too much, remember 
our talk one afternoon " 

" I know, do you think I have for- 
gotten ? ' The gold must not complain 
of the fire.' I will strive not to complain, 
strive to live as you would have me ; but 
oh, it will be hard ! I have worshipped 
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you SO. You will let me kiss your hands 
once, Alice ?" 

Her own strength and courage were 
ebbing fast now, and as she felt that kiss 
she realised for one bitter instant what 
she had missed. 

She drew her hands away and laid them 
gently on the bowed head. He looked up 
again, tears dimming his eyes ; Alice hesi- 
tated, stooped, and touched his forehead 
with her lips. 

" Good-bye. God bless you, Cecil," she 
whispered, and the next instant he was 
alone. 

He never knew how he got through the 
next few hours of that terrible day. His 
first distinct impression was in the after- 
noon, when he found himself walking in 
the direction of his house, and saw the 

f2 
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doctor and clergyman talking together 
on the road. 

" I should not wonder if she were 
buried with her child/' the former was 
saying as he passed. 

He was conscious of the words, con- 
scious that the two men paused to look 
wonderingly at him, but he strode on to 
his solitary room, there to regain strength 
for the part he had yet to play. 

Life appeared harder to him than death 
to Alice ; for where he saw years of soli- 
tude stretching drearily before him, her 
believing spirit looked for the coming 
of an angel of light. 

After that bitter parting kiss, she had 
fallen on her knees at her bedside, and 
there are those, no doubt, who think that 
she should have been overwhelmed with 
shame and penitence. Had she encountered 
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this revelation in the midst of her ordinary 
existence it must have so affected her, but 
coming as it did, she viewed it otherwise. 
In these supreme moments films fall away, 
and nature declares what is, as well as 
what custom says ought to be. Alice had 
often thought over the events of her short 
life ; she had, as it were, probed the past, 
asking herself if she were to blame for the 
wounds that ached so sorely. Now came 
a last and fearfully vivid retrospect. 

She recalled once more her untroubled 
girlhood, with its affectionate surround- 
ings and fanciful day-dreams ; the coming 
of her first love, with its tremulous passion 
and reverent fear. She saw, with painful 
clearness how impossible it was that 
aught but misery could have come of such 
a union as hers. At times she had been 
tempted to blame her aunt, and even her 
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father, for having permitted it, thinking 
that their greater experience should have 
shielded her from herself; now she ac- 
quitted them, for she understood that love 
like theirs might mistake, but could not 
be guilty of neglect. 

Mistaken ! — that was the key-note of 
her life, and there went up an exceeding 
sorrowful cry, as she thought of what 
might have been her lot. She could not 
reproach herself, she was too truthful to 
pretend to herself that she deserved it. 
She knew that she had honestly tried to 
do her duty according to her lights — was 
she to blame if she also knew that the one 
being who realised her dreams was the 
man to whom she had bidden a last fare- 
well ? Rather must she say that she had 
done what she could, and the rest was with 
God. 
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For Cecil himself she prayed and wept 
in an agony of pity, comprehending his 
misery with that perfect intuition that only 
comes once in a lifetime. 

But for her, as for him, arose the neces- 
sity for self-command, and though the 
effort ended in a fresh paroxysm of suffer- 
ing, she made the needful arrangements 
for her child's funeral, and telegraphed to 
her husband to come. 

Evening found her very weak and 
weary, and less able to struggle with the 
poignancy of her sorrow, during the blank 
hour when Harcourt had been used to 
arrive. 

A thought struck her as she crouched 
in the chair where he had sat that morn- 
ing. Slowly she dragged herself to the 
writing-table, and sitting down, wrote 
these few lines, which she enclosed in an 
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envelope with a diamond ring she always 
wore : — 

" This was my father's ring. It is the 
most valuable thing I have, and I leave it 
to my best friend. 

''Alioe.'* 

She addressed this to Harcourt, and 
added the date and hour ; he would know 
why she had done so. Then she drew a 
fresh sheet of paper to her, and leaning 
her tired head on her hand, wrote some 
further directions, ' * in case of her imme- 
diate death." A bracelet to Maud Braba- 
zon, an Indian shawl that she had admired 
to Mrs. Redmayne, and her jewelry to 
Walter Percy's wife — these were all her 
bequests. She debated whether she should 
also write a letter to her husband, but she 
decided not to attempt it. " He would 
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not understand," she thought ; '* and be- 
sides, what would be the use ? It is all 
over now." 

The ayah came in furtively more than 
once, but did not venture to speak, for 
Alice seemed unconscious of her presence. 
The other servants brought tea, and one 
of them timidly begged her to take some. 
She answered the man gently, bidding him 
leave it on the table and not return. 

Once more some one entered to mend 
the fire and light the lamp, but she was 
again sitting in the arm-chair, pale and 
silent, and he, too, did not care to speak 
to her. 

Night drew on, and she was alone in 
the house, for she had dismissed the ayah ; 
only one servant was near, and he was 
sleeping heavily in the verandah. Sounds 
of life died away outside ; nothing but the 
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occasional bark of a dog, or the baying of 
a distant jackal, was heard, and within the 
room the clock ticked sharply. 

Mechanically Alice rose, wound her 
watch, smiling to herself as she did so, 
locked her writing-desk, laying the two 
letters upon it, and then made ready for 
sleep. She stood a moment at the door of 
her room thinking, and turned back to- 
wards the table to put out the lamp, but 
paused with her hand upon it. 

" Not in the dark — not in the dark !" 
she murmured with a shudder, the only 
sign of fear she had shown; then she 
walked quickly to the chamber where the 
little corpse lay, and leaving the door open, 
stretched herself beside it. 

There she was found in the morning, at 
rest, one arm laid across the child, her 
head thrown back, as though there had 
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been a short struggle at the last, but the 
wonderful smile on her lips made even the 
untaught ayah weep. 



* 



''I have bad news for you/' said the 
doctor, knocking at the door of the room 
where Harcourt still slept, having thrown 
himself half dressed upon his bed. 

He did not need to ask what it was, 
and he received his visitor quietly. 

*' There is a letter for yoa on her table," 
added the doctor, when he had told all 
there was to tell. "I did not bring it, 
thinking you would prefer to take it your- 
self. Her husband should be here about 
four o'clock. Will you break the news to 
him ?" 

" No," said Harcourt decidedly ; " I can- 
not do that. It is no use asking me. You 
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or the clergyman had better do it — ^you, I 
should think. I will go up at once for 
the letter, and will leave a note to tell him 
where to find me. There's nothing else to 
be done." 

The doctor acquiesced without argu- 
ment ; his experienced eye saw that here 
was no common story, and being a good 
man, he kept his conjectures to himself, 
and avoided gossip. For Cecil the bitter- 
ness of death had passed yesterday, and 
he went calmly enough to the house where 
lay the casket that had held his treasure. 

It was easy for him to bid the servant 
wait outside, and when he had found his 
letter, he set his teeth, and passed into the 
inner room. There let no one seek to 
follow him. Men do not weep twice such 
tears as were wrung from him while he 
knelt there. 
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The doctor fulfilled his task as simply as 
he could, but when Ainsworth had heard 
him he was completely stunned. He was 
not told of the other letter, and when he 
found that his wife had anticipated her 
end, yet left not a word or token for 
him, a horrible desolateness fell upon 
him. 

Utterly unable to bear the silence of the 
house, and shrinking with a dull pain from 
the sight of Alice's serene face, he hurried 
away to Harcourt's bungalow, turning to 
him as blindly for consolation and help as 
a mariner trusts to his compass. 

In this way Nemesis overtook Cecil 
speedily, but his own dumb sorrow taught 
him how to bear with the other's confused 
pain. Ainsworth even slept in the house, 
refusing to return to his own, and on the 
evening before the funeral begged Cecil 
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to accompany him, and see the coffin 
closed. 

"Very well, I will," replied he. "I 
have some flowers here," — touching a box 
that had arrived that morning. 

"Flowers! I never thought of that I 
Where did you manage to get any like 
these ?" asked Ains worth, who had raised 
the lid. 

" Telegraphed for them/' was the short 
answer. 

Ainsworth looked at him curiously and 
sadly. 

"I sometimes think she'd have been 
happier with you. I don't suppose we 
were quite suited to each other, and you 
and she always got on so well." 

"It matters little now what we think. 
I ought to have told you sooner — ^your 
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wife left me her diamond ring. It was 
in an envelope addressed to me on her 
table." 

For a moment Harcourt felt tempted to 
add a fuller explanation, and see if it were 
possible to make this shallow heart under- 
stand the tragedy that ' had been enacted 
so near him, but the vengeful impulse 
passed, and he was silenced by Ainsworth's 
answer. 

"I'm sure she had no friend who de- 
served it better." 

There was a touch of generosity in the 
words, and the same feeling showed itself 
when they reached the house. Ainsworth 
went in to the silent room alone, and when 
he came out he signed to Harcourt to 
enter. 

'* Take your flowers in yourself," he said 
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huskily; and so it happened that Cecil's 
were the last loving eyes that looked on 
the face of Alice Percy. 

After the funeral Ainsworth returned at 
once to the regiment, and Harcourt was 
obKged to follow him a couple of days later, 
after retracing the last walk that he had 
taken with her. Had he acted on his own 
inclination, he would have gone straight to 
England, for Mess life and Ainsworth's 
presence were alike intolerable to him ; but 
careful as ever of her fair fame, he would 
not have it said that her death had caused 
so sudden a resolution. He lived on, 
therefore, as best he could, escaping into 
the solitude for which he longed, on the 
plea of ill-health, whenever leave was ob- 
tainable. 

Happily for him, his father wrote to 
him in the autumn that matters con- 
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neoted with the estate required his presence 
at home, and as soon as possible he took 
his departure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^'^Attdrey, . . . Gather up the threads. 
And finish the web of thy tale. 
Hubert. Ay, in good time I will, 

Love and Death are old themes, 
Yet lack they not fresh flavour." 

Lovers Triumph. 

" For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute's at end, 
And the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a light ; then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again ; 

And with God be the rest ! " 

R. Browning. 

TVyrAUD BRABAZON regained strength 
^^■^ but slowly, and her friends would 
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not hear of her attempting the journey 
to Europe till a better season for travel- 
Ung. She was thankful to remain at 
Kolpore, for she had no relations with 
whom she could find a home, and she 
was resolved to avoid her husband's family 
entirely. 

Mrs. Ainsworth's death affected her 
deeply, and in the first freshness of her 
regret, she confided much of her own 
history to Mrs. Goodwood. Her confes- 
sion, and the manner in which it was 
made, drew her friend yet closer to her, 
and nothing could have been more benefi- 
cial to Maud than this prolonged intercourse 
with a woman who was good as well as 
clever, and genial although she knew 
something of the world. 

Duty compels Europeans to turn their 
backs on the hills at the finest season of 

q2 
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the year. When autumn comes with 
gorgeous colouring and clear skies, the 
migration to the plains commences. Maud 
had then no further excuse for staying in 
India, and wrote to make inquiries about a 
passage to England. 

It was perhaps only a coincidence that 
at this particular time Mr. Lingard should 
have found it absolutely necessary to 
visit his chief. As a rule, however, o£Scial 
discussions do not require the presence of 
a lady, yet it is certain that after the 
gentlemen had had a very short interview, 
Mrs. Goodwood was summoned, and the 
three were closeted together for a con- 
siderable time. 

Next morning when Mr. Goodwood and 
his guest had gone to the Court-house, and 
the ladies were left alone, they proceeded, 
as they often did, to compound sundry 
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delectable dishes for dinner. A good 
deal of amateur cookery goes on in 
most Indian dining-rooms, and in some 
cases the results are astonishing, con- 
sidering the limited resources at com- 
mand. 

Maud, her black dress covered with a 
large towel, was soon energetically beating 
eggs in a pretty china basin, while Mrs. 
Goodwood, in holland apron and sleeves, 
was rolling paste. A formidable array of 
cups, spoons, and condiments stood on 
the table, for several guests were ex- 
pected. 

In the adjacent verandah was placed a 
quaint iron stove, the charcoal diligently 
fanned by a native in white trousers and 
dark blue coat, the long skirt of which he 
had carefully gathered up while squatting 
on his heels. Another servant, in spotless 
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white, waited with folded arms at the door, 
ready to assist when required. 

Mrs. Goodwood thought the moment 
was an opportune one for the execu- 
tion of a task that had been assigned 
her. 

"My dear," she began, "you heard 
from the P. and 0. people to-day, didn't 

you ?" 

"Yes," said Maud; "there's a vessel on 
the 19th of next month that I think would 
suit me." 

" But it doesn't suit me. Mr. Goodwood 
and I have been talking about you again, 
and we can't think why you want to go at 
all." 

" I can't live on with you for ever, 
you know. Even the good Samaritan 
didn't give the sick man a permanent 
home ! " 
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" Don't you think you could be happy in 
India r 

"Do you mean as a lady at large — 
roaming the country !" exclaimed Maud, a 
little bitterly. " What is the use of think- 
ing about happiness ? What I have to do 
is to find a decent shelter somewhere or 
other." 

*' Then why go so far to look for it? 
Maud, stay with us," continued the little 
lady, flourishing her rolling-pin, " I sup- 
pose you are not too proud to accept a 
room and chaperonage from us, and, for 
the rest, I'll allow you to keep a couple of 
servants and pay for your board. Will 
you do it ?" 

" I don't know. This is a very sud- 
den idea. It is very, very pleasant. I 
should like to try it, you could always 
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give me warning, you know, if I bored 
you ! " 

" Exactly ; but don't stop beating those 
eggs, there's a dear. Then we'll consider 
that settled, and you may bum the P. and 
0. list. Elahee Bux, bring me some more 
butter." 

Maud finished her share of the work, 
and then sat down with provoking calm- 
ness while Mrs. Goodwood was at the 
most critical point in mixing a sauce Tar^ 
tare. 

" Whose idea was it that I should stay^ 
Mrs. Goodwood ?" 

" General inspiration — I mean joint in- 
spiration. Give me the cream." 

*' Oh ! General inspiration ?" 

^' Dear, dear, how tiresome this is to 
do," exclaimed her friend, rather irrele- 
vantly. 
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" You are a very bad dissembler," said 
Maud, quietly, "and I think I must go 
home." 

' ' You will do nothing of the sort. Elahee 
Bux, take this away and finish it. Now, 
Maud, 111 give you five minutes before I 
begin the sponge cakes. If you don't 
submit to remaining, I shall think you 
very unkind." 

''You know that I know what you 
mean/' returned Maud, looking her full in 
the face. 

"Well," she answered, colouring, " sup- 
pose you do — there, I told Frank I couldn't 
keep a secret from you, and I shall just 
take my own way and speak out. My 
dear, forgive me, we aU know your married 
life was wretched, and you must have 
ceased to care for your husband years 
ago. 
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" I never cared," murmured Maud. 

" So much the better for my case. You 
are young still, and might have a very 
happy life, if you would or could marry a 
man who is very fond of you.'* 

**Itis so soon to talk so, even though 
I did not care. And he knows hard- 
ly anything about me; if he knew 
more, would he still ask me to be his 
wife ?" 

'' I am sure he would. Do not throw 
away your chance of happiness. Mr. 
Lingard will be absent in the district till 
near Christmas, and you needn't think too 
much of it till then." 

'* Did he propose my staying with 
you ? '' 

'* No, he only begged me to keep you 
somehow, and we thought of this plan. 
He said, if you were really going, he would 
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have to speak to you at once, which he 
didn't wish to do, feeling sure you wouldn't 
like it." 

" That was considerate. Mrs. Good- 
wood, ril stay, but do not tell him I found 
you out. Promise me that." 

The promise was given, and Maud spent 
the autumn months in quiet comfort with 
her friends. When Christmas came, Mr. 
Liugard made his proposal, but she 
declined to give him any answer till she 
had made full confession of various 
episodes in her past life. Absolution 
being freely bestowed, she gave herself 
up gratefully to the enjoyment of her new 
happiness. 

They were married in spring from the 
Goodwoods' house, and as Lingard rose 
rapidly in the service, his wife, whose 
beauty was infinitely greater than before, 
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found ample scope for her social talents to 
display themselves. 

She took Mrs. Goodwood as her model, 
and in no district were the duties of the 
Commissioners wife more kindly and 
gracefully fulfilled than in that presided 
over by her husband. 

Ainsworth lived like a man in a dream 
for some days after his return to Hazra- 
bagh. Mrs. Redmayne came to assist him 
in arranging his wife's property, and when 
everything had been given away or packed 
up, he took another house along with Mr. 
Barron, and apparently strove to banish 
all recollection of the past. 

He resumed his old habits so quickly 
that the two years of his married life 
seemed to have slipped completely from 
him. The dream, in fact, was over. 

In about a year he went home on long 
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leave, and soon after he reached England 
he married again. 

His choice fell on a rosy, buxom lass, 
who had an iron foundry for her dowry, 
and whose father was one of the wealthiest 
of old Mr. Ainsworth's friends. She was 
an excellent matter-of-fact soul, was the 
mother of many children as rosy-cheeked 
as herself, and considered her husband in 
the light of an ornamental appendage to 
her house. She delighted in his uniform, 
insisted that he should be married in it, 
and had him painted in it afterwards, life 
size, by the most expensive portrait-painter 
in London. 

He was happy with her, and when his 
leave expired, he left the army and kept 
hunters. 

As he grew older, he spent a good 
deal of time in his smoking-room, read- 
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ing novels, or dozing away the after- 
noon. 

He never spoke of his first wife, but 
once, after a large dinner-party, for which 
Mrs. Ainsworth had clad her portly person 
in cardinal velvet, diamonds, and feathers, 
his eldest daughter happened to go into 
the library and found him gazing at a 
photograph that he held in his hand. He did 
not hear her enter, and she stole out again 
unobserved. 

She had caught a glimpse of the por- 
trait, and saw that it was that of a fair 
girl in a simple white dress, with a string 
of pearls round her throat. 

Walter and Ethel Percy were the most 
radiant couple in the shire. They grieved 
heartily over their cousin s death, and it 
was months before Walter would let his 
wife lift any of the ornaments out of the 
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cases in which Alice's fingers had placed 
them. But young love cannot mourn for 
ever, and life was too full of fresh interests 
and delights for the dead girl to be often 
remembered as time went on. At first, 
when a tree was cut or planted, they 
would say, "Alice would have liked this 
had she been here,'' but they had no daugh- 
ter to bear her name and keep remem- 
brance vivid, and as their sturdy boys 
grew up, they began to say instead, " Her- 
bert will do this or that for the place when 
it is his." 

Aunt Jane lingered for a few years in 
her old corner by the fire, but her memory 
failed, and she would call Mrs. Percy Alice 
or Ethel, indifferent to the sound, except 
so far as it was associated with her imme- 
diate comfort. Thus it might almost have 
been thought that Alice had faded entirely 
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out of the recollection of her friends. 

Not entirely ; there were some who 
thought of her still. 

Old Mr. Ainsworth, like his son, never 
mentioned her, but no persuasion ever 
induced him to call Robert's second wife 
"daughter." The husband once com- 
plained of the omission, but the old man's 
harsh reply stung even him. 

*' I had one daughter ; she was a lady j 
your wife's a useful woman, and I have a 
great respect for her, but my daughter is 
in her grave." 

Maud, in her happy Indian home, re- 
membered Alice fondly, and paid more 
than one visit to that grave. For about a 
year the spot was only marked by flowers 
that she herself saw planted ; but at the 
end of that time, a fair marble cross was 
sent out from England, bearing on it a 
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name, date, and the reference. Rev. iii., 
10. 

The clergyman had no clue as to the 
sender, and wondered greatly that anyone 
who cared to erect a monument should 
have so long delayed doing so. He showed 
Mrs. Lingard a letter he received from a 
firm of solicitors, " on behalf of an old 
friend of Mrs. Ainsworth's," giving minute 
directions as to the placing of the cross, 
and carte blanche as to expense. 

Maud had a tenacious memory for trifles, 
and she remembered hearing that Messrs. 
Bowland and Brown had long been em- 
ployed by the family at Wynnbume Court. 
Her conjectures as to the identity of the 
unknown friend received confirmation 
when she found, by comparing dates, that 
the cross had been despatched from Eng- 
land immediately after the marriage of 

VOL. lu. R 
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Captain Ainsworth to Mary Arabella 
Steele. 

The Redmaynes also kept. Alice's me- 
mory green. As their girls grew older, 
they asked questions about the friend 
whose shawl mamma wore so seldom, and 
folded up so carefully. The answers they 
received impressed them, for hardly any 
other subject made their mother's cheery 
voice tremble, and their father's kind face 
grave. 

When they were blooming into woman- 
hood, these impressions were with them 
still, and not one of them but hoped she 
might be as pure and good as the beauti- 
ful lady who lay far away among the hills 
that they only faintly remembered. 

And Harcourt ? 

Many a woman looked admiringly at 
the grave handsome face and quiet eyes, 
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but those to whom he spoke recognised in 
his unmoved courtesy the manner of a 
man for whom love is over. Some 
trusted him when in trouble, and they 
never repented it, but not one of them 
ever hoped to win his heart. 

As soon as he reached England, he sent 
in his papers, and wrote a kindly farewell 
to Major Mart)^!, that reduced that 
worthy officer and Dick Redmayne to a 
state of the deepest gloom. They felt 
that any remonstrance would have been 
useless, even had there been time for it, 
but the — th was never quite the same to 
them afterwards. It is to be feared that 
the new ensigns swore, under their breath, 
at the unfavourable companions that in- 
variably began with — ^" Ah, when Harcourt 
was in the regiment !" 

r2 
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When the business that had taken him 
home was concluded, Cecil sought his 
father in the oak-panelled room where he 
wrote his letters in the morning. The 
old man was wonderfully hale still, but 
the white locks were scantier and the 
head scarcely so erect as when his son 
first went to the East. He was busy with 
some papers when Cecil entered and stood 
opposite to him, leaning on the back of a 
high red leather chair. 

" Father," he began abruptly, " I must 
do a thing that will vex you." 

'^ It will be for the first time in your 
life then. What is it? You haven't 
chosen a wife I shall not like, have 

you?" 

"I shall never marry. Believe that, 
and do not speak of it again. I must go 
away for a while, six months perhaps, and 
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I want to lose myself completely, and 
leave no address." 

Sir Arthur looked up, startled. 

" That's hard on us, Cecil, when youVe 
just come home too. What has hap- 
pened ? Can I do nothing for you ?" 

"Nothing, except be silent about me. 
Father, IVe gone through an ordeal, 
and I want time to get my bearings 
again." 

" I see you have, my dear boy. 
You look older than I in some ways, 
Cecil. And you cannot tell me about 
it?" 

" If I could speak to anyone, you know 
it would be to you ; but I cannot — at least, 
not yet. I Ve done nothing to disgrace our 
name, father." 

*' You needn't tell me that, son." 

"I've never been really alone — never 
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had a chance to get my bearings, as I said 
before ; and that's what I want. I should 
like to start in a couple of days or 
so. 

*' Do so, then. I can quite understand 
your feeling. I'll arrange about money for 
yon.'' 

" Thank you. I'll let you know about 
it." 

He was leaving the room, when a wist- 
f ul look in the old man's eyes struck him, 
and he came back, and laid a hand lightly 
on his shoulder. 

'' My dear old father, how good you have 
been to me ever since I was a little lad at 
school, and you used to come to see me ! 
I am horribly selfish. Til leave an address 
with you." 

" No, my boy, for I shouldn't be able to 
help writing to you — and that isn't what 
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you want. Go and right yourself in your 
own way— only remember that Fm getting 
old, and don't go and break your neck, 
like that youngster one read of in Switzer- 
land the other day. You were always my 
favourite, Cecil. Jack's a fine fellow, but 
he's not the man to win that red ribbon of 
yours." 

"And I'm not the man to be president 
of an agricultural society, father," said his 
son, laughing. " After all, father, Jack's 
shorthorns are of more use than my Cross, 
ril take good care of your favourite, 
though, never fear." 

Father and son shook hands with the 
frank afEection they never were ashamed 
to show to each other. There was an old 
French strain in the Harcourt blood, to 
which these two probably owed the slight 
demonstrativeness that made them both so 
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loveable in their home. They were won- 
derfully like, and they felt it as they looked 
in each other's faces ; but the elder saw 
that the lines in his son's countenance told 
of sorrow and disappointment, such as he 
had never known. 

Cecil's conscience smote him before he 
had been long abroad, and he wrote to 
Sir Arthur' from an out-of-the-way Italian 
village. There he sought solitude in the 
mighty chestnut groves that clothe the 
slopes of Vallombrosa ; there also he did 
many a kindly action when listening to the 
sorrows of the peasants, who crowded of an 
evening under the wide chimney of the 
quaint little inn. 

Before three months were over, his brave 
spirit had recovered its balance, and he 
went home to watch over his father's de- 
clining years, accepting his own lot quietly, 
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and holding the memory of his love as a 
golden thread on which to fasten thoughts 
and actions. 

He outlived Sir Arthur, but not for long, 
and he died, as he had lived, for a woman's 
sake. He was staying at a full country 
house, when in a red winter dawn there 
was an alarm of fire. In the panic that 

» 

ensued he alone could discipline the fright- 
ened crowd, and organise their blundering 
efforts. Cool and collected, his clear voice 
rang out over the noise, giving directions 
and encouragement, so that a great deal 
of property, and, it was believed, every life, 
was saved. The fire was gaining ground 
fast, when a terrified girl, who had been 
sleeping in an upper room, and in the con- 
fusion had missed her way, sprang shriek* 
ing to a window, ready to throw herself 
out. 
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'^ Stand back," shouted Harcourt. "I 
can save you yet !" 

Catcliing up one of the wet blankets he 
had been using, he dashed into the house, 
while a shrinking hush fell on the spec- 
tators. 

Seconds seemed hours, and the smoke 
was pouring faster from every opening, 
when his voice was again heard, calling for 
help, in the hall. Some men rushed in, 
and speedily re-appeared, carrying both 
him and the girl. 

She was safe, carefully wrapped in the 
blanket, but he was terribly burnt, and had 
been hurt by a falling beam. He had had 
just time to fling his fainting burden from 
him, so that the wood only caught her 
clothes, while its whole weight fell on 
him. 

From the first there was no hope of his 
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recovery, and many thought that the one 
life had been dearly purchased at the cost 
of the other. 

Cecil himself bore his sufferings without 
flinching, and only expressed anxiety lest 
his brother should not arrive in time to 
see him, or should not bring a packet for 
which he telegraphed. Also, when he re- 
covered from his first insensibility, he felt 
eagerly in his breast for something that 
apparently he found untouched. 

Jack came as fast as a special train could 
bring him, and hurried to his brother's 
bedside, utterly unmanned by the sudden- 
ness of the blow. 

" Don't grieve so, Jack, old fellow," said 
Cecil. '* I always said you were the one 
to do justice to the old place, and keep up 
the name. Look here, I shan't last long, 
and I want something done. Try to be 
steady." 
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Jack complied as well as he could^ and 
his brother continued, 

'Tve only the use of one hand, so I 
can't do it for myself. Feel for the gold 
chain round my neck, and take off the ring 
that's on it. Put it on my finger. I may 
wear it now," he added, with a bright 
smile. "Fasten the chain again, Jack; see 
that I am buried with it on, and the ring 
too. YouVe got that packet — it's only 
some letters — promise that you'll lay it in 
my coffin with your own hands. Let no 
one else touch it." 

" I will." 

" Then one thing more, and I've done 
with life. It's a queer request, and people 
will think me a heathen, but it won't 
matter to me, and you won't mind ?" 

" Cecil !" 

" I know, old fellow, of course you won't. 
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Put anything else you choose on my 
gravestone, but somewhere or other put 
this — 

" July 15th, 18—. 
" * Trustie to the end !*" 



THE END. 
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There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader."<« 
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"A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read." — Standard. 

"A remarkably interesting work. The genial manner in which everything is 
described gives the book a great charm, while the kind-heartedness of the antiior 
adds value and attractiveness to every lin&'' — United Service Magazine. 
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new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It ia the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
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Completing the Work. 

^^ These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
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duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect*'— Daily NetDS. 
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one of the worthies of England."^£aram«n<r 
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■matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pa22 Mall Oazette. 

"Lord William Lennox is favourably known as the author of a charming book 
full of most interesting personal recollections about the great and celebrated men 
he' has known in his time. We have now from his facile and graceful pen another 
clever and amusing book, entitled 'Coaching; with Anecdotes of the Boad,' which 
is published at a most seasonable tim& It would be very dilficult to give any 
adequate idea of the fascinating contents of Lord William Lennox's work in a 
brief space — suffice it to say mat in the historical and antiquarian section the 
noble author's pleasant anecdotical humour imparts to what would otherwise be 
a dry performance all the charming gaiety of the sprightliest gossip. A very 
excellent account is given of coaching in Ireland. A quaint account, too, is given 
of some of the most 'moving accidents' incident to coaching, and Lord William 
tells some capital stories about crack drivers, both professional and amateur, who 
were once famous. Altogether, we may say his lordship has been successful in 

5 reducing a fresh and lively book, which contains, in the pleasant guise of aneo- 
ote and gossip, much information, both valuable and curious, on what may be 
caUed an out-of-the-way subject"— 2>at7y Tdegraph. 

"An extremely interesting and amusing work; chatty, anecdotical, and humor- 
ous. By far the best coaching book that has seen the light" — Cfkbe. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

mS diaries and correspondence. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosdie- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Ozemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kiklk- 
brenner, Edesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian], 
Malibran, Faganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ointi- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Faton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in theu 
time, will recall a flood of recoUections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
heen judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what ia culed the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Biilow, LitoUf, fto., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GK>ddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HnUah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL^tho l^te Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Fhilippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heiney 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Frof. Wolf, Ao. In* 
deed, the two volomeB are full of amosing aneedotes.'*— ^LMcfMnmii 
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yOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixtk EdUkm, Sro. 30b. 



I nuM ns TaB8>-*«An ttie drffiaBd warid--Etag&h, CaDttMBtal, and 

ilctn talrf an interest in tibe Tower of T<nndon. Hie Tbfwer is tlie etaca 

iQKnidiidli has been floected some of Ihe gxaadeat 

in oaf natknal aonala If, in imagfnatinn, we take ' 

walla, and let eentnry after eentnry liit past aa, we diall aee in dne i 

Bajority <rf the moat taxaaim men and lovely women of Knglaad in tiie olden 1 




We flliaH aee Hiem jeatin^ jooating, loye-maldnc plotting; and Hien 
eommending tiieir aonla to Ood in tibe proac n ce of a mdeooa 



kapa, eommending fbtdx aonla to Ood in tibe proac n ee of a mdeooa maaked ligai% 
bearfaig an axe in hia lianda. It ia each pietoraa aa iSba&b diat lb. Dijcon, with 
eonaiderable akin aa an Uatofieal limner, liaa aetbef (He aa in theeeTotaaneBL Ifr. 
Dixon daaliea off the aoenea <A Tower histoiy with great apiril Hia deacziplioiw 
•re giren with aoch teraenees and Tigonr that we ahcnld spoil them bj any attenpi 
At condensation. As f^yoorable ezamplea €i his narratiTe powers we may eaU at- 
tention to the story of the beantifol bat impopnlar Elinor, Queen at HenzyllL, and 
the descz^tion of Anne Boleyii's first and second aniTals at the Tower. Hien wa 
have the story of the bold Kshop of Duham, who escapes by die aid of a eord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and mnrdered 
hw the caitiff Jonn. Passing onwards, we meet Charies ot Orleans, die poedo 
nench Prince, captured at Aginconrt, and detained for fiTO-and-twenty years m 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the balefnl form ot Bichard of Gtoaceater^ 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the scnrowfiil story of the Nine Daya* 
Qneen, poor little Lady Jane Orey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown ** 
la one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out f edling the tears ready to trickle from his ^es. No part of the ilrst vohmie 
gelds in mterest to the chapters which are deTOted to the story of Sir Walter 
ileigh. The greater part of the second Tolome is occapied with the story of die 
Ounpowder Plot The narratiye is extremely interesting, and will repay pemsal. 
AnoUier catue celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of ^ Thomas 
Overbtiry by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both Yolumes are decided- 
ly attractiye, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close tiie narrative, extending from the era of Sir John £liot| 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, tiie last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundsAt in 
originality and research as Mr; Dixon'o."— Standard. 

FEEEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book wiU be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of' attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful eBect"-— Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is foil of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable. "->i)at7y News. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Queeet. 
Third Edition, 1 toI. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pure and devout spirit, deserre to find many 
readera They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religiouB 
literature."— il thenteum. 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. * They are instinct with the devout submissiveneBa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; hut in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drou- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot f aO 
to afford now to a wide circl& A sweetly-conceived memorial i>oem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, 'E. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— J3rt<iiA 
Quarterly Review. 

*' This touching and most comforting work Is dedicated to Thb Qubbn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first apxiearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it. A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afELicted we have never examined.*'— tStondliirdL 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and tonohingf and may be read with 
profit"— fi^ropAic. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. P. 

Aenoid, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. SOs. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abl& !nie style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find uninteresting."— ^oAn Bull. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Gorrespondence. By His Grandson, Sfenobb WaIi- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

"Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power ol 
interpreting politic£d change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic oompletenesa"— JfontNi^ PotL 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FEANOE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayies. 2nd Edition. 2t. 

"Two chamdng volumes, full of the most biteresting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Olementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.**— Post 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habtet, of Ickwell-Bnry, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Secojid Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confldentiybe recom- 
mended to all who want to biow something about the inner life of SpflJn."— Post. 

ON THE WESTG; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montoombbt. 1 yoL 8vo. 14s. 
" A most entertaining and instructive work.'*— Gbtirt Journal. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. O. 

Jbastbbson. 2 vols. Svo. 308. 

**This book is readable and amoBing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. No point of iaterest concerning the table or its appurtenances ia left 
imtou(died. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page." — Morning Post 

" We cordially recommend Uiese very amusing and iastructiYe volumes. They 
are racy tn style, rich in anecdote, and full of good Renae."Standar<L 

EAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H. R. 1 vol. Svo. Us. 
" The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of picturesque 
Ufe, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. 'Die 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inter- 
est at the present time.**— PaZ< McUl Oaxette. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy Svo, with 8 Iflustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the conmients upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies." — Atfunmum. 

" Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well-informed man ; he writea 
pleasantly, and it should be strange if every one in a volume of this size does not 
find much that is fresh and novel'*— Pa/2 Mall Gazette. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

By G. J. Ain)EBSSON, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy Svo. With Portrait of the Author. ISs. bound. 
'* This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist" — Saturday Review. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
Svo, with Map and Illustrations. 16s. 
" A volume decidedly above the average of books of mingled travel and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion."— .4 ^^eruBttwi. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 la. 
• " By the aid of this really entertaining book the Coma de Espana of the moment 
may be brought before the mind's e^Q.^—AthmsBum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & OmOASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Hakvbt, of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 158. 
" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her abUity as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."--2>atZy News. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. Ts. 6d. bound. 
"'The Exiles at St GermaiQS* will be every whit as popular as ' The Ladye 
Shakerley.' ''^Standard. 
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WOSES BT THE ATJTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 

Eaoh in Ond VolQine, elegantlj printed, boondi and illustrated, piioe Ss. 

christian's mistake. 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 

A woman's thoughts 

about women, 
a life for a life, 
nothing new. 
mistress and maid. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNBIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 



WOEES BT THE ATJTHOB OF 'SAM SLICE.' 

Eaoli in One Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, pzioe 6& 



NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE. 

wise saws and modern 
instances. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Eaoh in One Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, prioe Gs. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT 6E0BGE MAC DONALD, LLJ). 

Eaoli in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, pzioe 6s» 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE : HARD TO 

BEAR, by Gbobouha M. Okaik ; and A TRUE MAN, by M. 0. 
SnBLixo. 8 vols. 

MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Charles Thynne, 

Author of " OflF the Line/* Ac. 2 vols. 21s. (In September J 

GLORY. By Mrs. G. LiNN^tJS Banks, Author of 

" The Manchester Man," &g, 3 vols. 

ANNETTE. By the Author of "St. Olave's/" &c. 

2 vols. 2l8. 

"A good and interesting novel The story is eminently toiKdiing and agiw- 
abla"— /Sfund^ Tima. 

**An extremely pretty story. There are some admirable characters in tlie 
book."— iStandordL 

ONLY A LOVE-STORY. By IzA Duffus Hardy, 

Author of "Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 

" In every respect this absorbing love story is worthy of its anthor^s powera It 
is the best bopk of a writer whose art is always excellent) and whose pnrpote is 
never inferior to her art'* — Morning Post 

" The plot of this novel is clever and well worked out The anthor has not only 
a story to tell, but tells it with considerable skill, introducing in the conrse of it 
some amusing sketches of people and places, which add much to its attraction.**— 
John Bull. 

A THING OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. Alexander 

Fraser, Author of " Her Plighted Troth," &c. 3 vols. 

" The interest of this story never flags, and the characters are so skilfully 
drawn, and the style is so lively and genial, that the volume cannot fail to be read 
with pleasure." — Court Journal. 

THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. By George 

Mac Donald, LL.D., Author of "Alec Forbes," "David Elginbrod," 
" Robert Falconer," " Thomas Wingfold, Curate," Ac. 3 vols. 

"This novel contains many noble thoughts doOied in beautiful words. It is a 
book to read and meditate over, and to grow braver and better for having read.** 
'—John Bull. 

WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Leith Abams. 3 vols. 

" A deeply interesting novel The characters are exceedingly well drawn, the 
language is yigorous, and passages of real pathos abound throughout the work.'* 
— Court Journal. 

*^ An interesting and wholesome tale, gracefully told. It contains some excellent 
studies of character."— iSco(«man. 

WINNIE'S HISTORY. By M. 0. M. Simpson, 3 v. 

"A charming story, full of grace and tendemesa*'— lfa](/iitr. 
"Written with delicacy and care." — Academy. 

" A deeply interesting novel, marked by good sense, high moral feeling, and a 
thorough knowledge of human life."— Court Journal. 

ALL FOR HERSELF. By Shirlet Smith. 3 vols. 

"A decidedly clever story, well worth reading. The style is easy and good."— Po«t 
"The reader is carried on by the pleasant, crisp atjle.*'— Tones. 
"A well told story, of very great interest"— Examiner. 
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MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Ouphant, Author of 

" Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 8 vols. 

"MrsL Oliphant's present story has a plot of the kind that is sure to interest 
when worked oat by an experienced and lively pen. The book is full of clever 
touches both of thought and character."— /Sfaturcfay Jieview. 

** A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly original on& It Is always 
pleasant to read Mrs. Oliphant's novelB."— Academy. 

*' This book is abundantly clever, and displays all the author's practised ability 
as a story teller, while the interest can hardly be said to flag from the first page 
to the \a.st."—Oraphic 

" ' Mrs. Arthur ' is extremely clever and amusing."— Po<^. 

THE BURTHEN OF REUBEN. By Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, Author of " Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 

"This storymay be heartily recommended for its cleverness and general toae 
of culture. The plot is very cleverly handled, and every character which the 
author lifts out of mere outline is firmly drawn and tellingly coloured." — Academy. 

** A good novel All the personages have life and individuality.'*— !77to Queea 

DIANA, LADY L YLE. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 3 vols. 

" Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few of his conoeptionB are fresh 
and original, many of his scenes are highly dramatic, many of his descriptions 
show a keen faculty of artistic observation, and impress you with a lively sense of 
their fldeUty."— a!%« Times. 

" Mr. Dixon's powers are, in many ways, such as to lead the world to eKx>ect a 
good novel from him, and his readers will not be satisfied with what is less than 
excellent They feel that they have a right to look for a story well put together 
and a rapid succession of exciting incidents, and in these expectations they will 
not be disappointed. Mr. Dixon's book is undoubtedly original The reader's at- 
tention is at once arrested, and his interest kept alive throughout*'— ^fA«na»im. 

MR. CHARLTON. By the Author of "Anne Dysart," 

&c. 3 vols. 

" A very readable and entertaining novel"— Post 

** A natural and pleasantly written story. There is considerable variety in it; 
too, with the changes from the quiet life in the country to gayer and more fashion- 
able society in town. There are many clever scenes ami not a few good charac- 
ters."— TVmef. 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel. 3 vols. 
" ' One Gtolden Summer ' has the characteristics of a good novel It is written in 
ft ladylike style, has a definite plot, and shows a knowledge of society." — Academjf. 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By Geobge 

Mao Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
"Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into human nature, and its poetry, 
place this book in the first rank of novels of the year."— Jb^ BuU. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Chronicle op Car- 

LiNGFOBD. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn."— 2Vmes. 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Maby Oeoil Hat, 

Author of " Old Myddelton's Money," &c. Second Edition, 8 Yols. 
"A very powerful story— bright, fresh, and sparkling."— j?:cam<n«r. 
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Published annually, in One Volf royal Syo, with the Arms beauH/ulfy 
engraved, handsome^ boUJid, with gilt edges, price Bis. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-SIXTH EDITIOH FOB 1 877 18 HOW HEADY. 

Lodge's Peeraob and Babonetaqb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept amstanilu standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which g^ves it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is g^ven in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

"Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonie& 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retadn the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistiaa and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrapulons 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— «Sj)ecta<or. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po«t. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Feeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject "—tStondord 
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HURST & BUCKETT'S STAOT)AM) LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOffTES, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, price Bst 

I.— SAM SLICKS NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

"The first volume of Messra Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good begizming to what will doubtless be a very saccessfol nadertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and cheap shapa The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Pott 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in ind« 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit,:and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many househdlds."— J?;ramtii«r. 

m.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting chanos is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Qtforter^y Eeoiew. 

rv.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner Is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ilMeiuetim. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well« 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of Interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i>osf. 

YIL— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or ^ulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa"— JfeMenjivr. 

Vm.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections wiU excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMenAnim. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
*• In * A Life for a life ' the author ia fortonate in a good Bubject^ and has produced a 
work of Btrong effect**— ^Meniewni 
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X^— THE OLD COUBT SDBUBB. By LEIGH HUHT. 



••AdflUgbtftdbook^fliMtwfflbeiraleaiiatoan iwden, and mort wdeama to flMM 
wbo have m lore tor Hm best kinds of readiiig.*"— IT nmmiutr. 

*A]iioi«asreaiUeaiid«itieriaiiiiiigbook]iMiiolbeaDpal)Bdiad rfnce BonrcOpn^ 
daced hk wwninltcfnw of JoJUMaL"- '*' 



XJ^MABGABET AHD HEB BBIBESKAID& 

**WereeoiiiiiiflDdanwfaoai«in munhci m f—riiwtfng novel to raid fids woik for 
llieaiMhrea. They will find it woD worth their wldla Thnm irn ■ fmrtinnni iml uii 

XJJL—TEE OLB JUBGK B7 SAM SLICK 

**The pnblicatlons indniled In this library have sH been of good qnality; muty give 
Information while th^ entertain, and of that class the book before as is » spedmeo. 
The manner in which the Chew Editions forming the series is prodnoed, deoerres 
especial mention. The pi^er and print are miezoeptianable; thoe is % sted engravfaig 
Ineach Tolmne, and the ontsides of them wiU satisfy the pozciiaMr 1^0 likes to see 
hockM in handsome miifomL*'— .fixani^ner. 

Xm.— DABIEN. B7 ELIOT WABBUBIOH. 

**This last prodnction of the anthor of *The Crescent and the Cross* has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thonBanda"— fltofle. 

XIV.— FAIQLT BOMANCE ; OB, D0ME8IIG AITHALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER EINa OF ARMS* 

**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It on^t to be 
f onnd on every drawing-room table.**— tStondordL 

XY.— THE LAIKD OF NOBLAW. By UBS. OUFHANT. 

M The * Laird of Norlaw ' folly sustains the author's high reputation.**— )5tou&if Tima. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOUAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, nnexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tone instroctioa"— TVmei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day.*'— Pov^L 

XYin.— FBEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narratiye is as trustworthy as it is attractiye."— Poit 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRn)ESMAn)S." 

**If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*The Oaxtons.' "^^taadard, 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUIL 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition Includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."—/7;t»^rate(2 Nem. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

«* ' Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it ifl A Qhannlog story 
full of delicate oharaoter-painting."— ^iMemeum. 
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XXIL— STUDIES FBOH LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and ohserratioa The 
book will not dlminiflh the repatation of the accomplished author."— niSroturcliaqfiSeHeWi 

XXm.— OBAITDMOTHEE'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noToL The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— ilMenmmi. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful ho6k.*''~A(henaBmn, *' A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— j^oncet. 

XXV.— NO OHUBOH. 

**We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**-^AiheiuBum, 

XXVL— mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A good whqlesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiye.'^—Athenceum. " A charming tale charmingly toW^-^UmdarcL 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

*' * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— 2lnMi: 
*' A novel of rare excellenca It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.**— jSlrominer. 

XXVm.— LES mSEBABLES. By VICTOB HVaO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with detaUs of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hu stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— QtMirter^ Review, 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will lika"— 2%nec 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting thema**— Tfrnea 

** A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and QaDadi&tion."— Saturday Review, 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^—Athenmm, 

XXXIL— SAU SLICK'S AMEBIOAN HnMOUB. 

** Dip whmre you will into this lottery of ftm, yon are sure to draw out a pri2a*'i-^0ft 

XXXm.— GHBISTIAN'S mSTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce *0hristian*8 
Mistake ' a novel without « fault*'— TVmeiL 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOBBES OF HOWGIEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound Interest that pervwIaB 
title work from the first page to the laai"— ^CAenamin. 
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XXXV.— AONES. By MBS. OUPHAKT. 

** * Agnte * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka*'— iKAaMBifliL 
** A Btory wboM pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera**— PMt 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
••This Is one of those pleasant tales In which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of ^e,"— Examiner. 

XXXVIL— NEW AMEMCA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weIl"~2Vmea 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest loo. human nature to read We. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— /Saturday Review. 

XXXVm.— EOBEET PAICONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** ' Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and fee^jiggr'—Atheruettm. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOlt 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"*The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of fho 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— il(A«nietfm. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — (iuarterly Beoiew. 

XU.— DAVID EL6INBE0D. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
*' The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— 2lmeiL 

XLn.— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spinV*^Examiner. ' 

XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle, of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beautjr."— /Sftanebird 

XLIV.— SAU SLICE'S AMESICANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever resA.''— 'Standard 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketdies in tliis work."— ZTni^ed Service Magazine. 

ZLVI.— A ROSE IN JXTNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "— 2Vmea 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEK 

*' There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptionB 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader."— 2Vme>: 
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